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THE FOUNDRY OF THE SECOND TEMPLE 
AT JERUSALEM 


CHARLES C. TORREY 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


NE of the features of Zerubbabel’s temple was a foundry, 

in which the precious metal given to the treasury was 
melted down. As far as I am aware, the fact has not been recog- 
nized in modern times. The evidence bearing upon the matter 
is complicated, involving passages from both Testaments, and 
derived especially from a single Hebrew term which has been 
falsely interpreted. Three facts, especially, have contributed to 
the present misunderstanding: an ambiguous terminology in 
the scraps of positive evidence; N. T. twisting of O. T. prophecy; 
and the apparently universal adoption of an ill-founded con- 
jectural emendation of the Hebrew text. All the modern trans- 
lations, commentaries, and dictionaries misinterpret the word 
in question, and the abandonment of the Massoretic Hebrew 
reading is at present complete. The present article aims to 
restore this as the true reading, and to show that the Hebrew 
lexicons are defective at this point, failing to recognize a term- 
inology of some importance. 

The approach to the main argument is necessarily roundabout, 
beginning with the N.T. quotations of, or allusions to, the 
Hebrew scriptures concerned. The reason for this will appear. 

The earliest Christian writers, insisting that their doctrine 
was new only in the sense that it represented the latest and most 
important stage in the religion of the chosen people, based their 
claim mainly on the fulfilment of Hebrew prediction. They 
searched the scriptures, collecting for their demonstration not 
only the acknowledged ‘‘Messianic” prophecies, but also every 
passage which could be given connection with the life, work, 
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and death of their divine-human leader. The one fundamental 
purpose of each of the four Gospels was to persuade the reader 
or hearer that Jesus of Nazareth was the long-predicted Messiah 
of Hebrew prophecy. Mk., Mt., and Jn. were addressed directly 
to the Jewish people, and had no others immediately in mind. 
(This is true also of every portion of the material which Lk. 
collected for his Gospel; it was all Semitic, and had formed a 
part of the Jewish-Christian propaganda which at that early 
time was to be found in all the cities of Palestine.) ‘Here is 
our Messiah!” is the assurance running through it all; “this is 
he whom our inspired seers were permitted to see, and concerning 
whom they wrote.” 


The prophets of Israel often had need (it was believed) to 
veil what they foresaw, and they accordingly dealt in symbols 
and obscure allusions. They were not at liberty to announce, 
in plain words, what they had seen. It was therefore necessary 
(Lk. 24 25, 44) to seek out and explain these allusions, not only 
in the Prophets but also in the Psalter. When Isaiah, for instance, 
called the coming Son of David nezer (11 1), was not this because 
of his knowledge that he was to come from Nazareth? Did not 
Is. 53 predict, in effect, both the death and the resurrection 
(vs. 12) of the Messiah? Did not David, in Ps. 22, make very 
striking allusion to events of the crucifixion, which he foresaw 
in detail ?* 

The author of the First Gospel was especially active in pro- 
ducing evidence of this nature, and the far-fetched character 
of a few of his applications of scripture—quite in the manner 
of the Jewish exegesis of his time—is well known. Thus 215, 
the return of the holy family from Egypt; 2 23, the residence in 
Nazareth; 415, the Galilean ministry; 1335, the teaching in 
parables; 21 5-7, the ass and colt; to mention no others. Every 
important incident in the career of the Nazarene must have its 
foreshadowing in the Hebrew oracles. 


t Hence the Eli, éli (Hebrew) which originally stood in Mk. 15 34, as vs. 35 
shows unmistakably, was immediately altered to the Aramaic "EXwl, érwl 
“72k, with the obvious purpose of showing fulfilment of scripture. Jesus 
was not quoting from the psalm, but uttered the cry in his own native tongue. 
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Certainly the tragedy of the betrayal, the treachery of one 
of the chosen few, one who had been among the intimate com- 
panions of the Messiah during his preliminary sojourn on earth, 
had been foreseen and predicted. The author of “I Acts” (i.e. 
the first half of Acts, ending at 15 35; a document of about the 
year 50, written in Araraaic and translated into Greek by Lk.) 
found prediction in the Psalms: 69 26(25) and 109 s (Acts 1 16, 20); 
“Let his habitation be desolate,” and “let another take his high 
office.” The author of the Fourth Gospel found the allusion 
(13 18) in Ps. 41 10(9): ‘He who eats of my bread has raised his 
heel against me.’”’ These, however, were passages of general 
application; Mt. found something much more definite. 

Judas delivered up his master for a consideration, but it may 
be presumed that neither he nor the ‘‘chief priests” made public 
the details of the agreement. It was Mt.’s own discovery, that 
the amount of the bribe was told by one of the prophets, who 
foresaw the transaction and made allusion to it in character- 
istically obscure fashion. Zech. 1112 reads: "13¥ M8 17pw") 
-IDD owe, “So they weighed out my hire, thirty shekels of 
silver.” LXX, xal éornoav rov probdy pou tpiaxovTa apyu- 
povs. Mt. (2615) of course does not quote this, using the Hebrew 
words of the original, nor does he refer to the prophecy; but in 
here preparing the way for the real quotation, which comes in 
27 9t., he is concerned to make the verbal correspondence with 
scripture as close as possible. His Aramaic evidently was: pni 
HOD pndn 79, and our Greek translator rendered: of 5¢ ornoay 
air@ tpiaxovra apyipia. The Greek verb is a common render- 
ing of bpw (bpn) in this sense, see 2 Sam. 18 12; Ezr. 8 25, 26, 29, 33; 
Is. 40 12, 46 6; Jer. 32 9, 10; Job 6 2, 28 15, 31 6; Dan. 5 27 (Theod.). 
"“Eornoay means here, as in Zech., “they weighed out,” not “they 
promised” (Wellhausen, Evang. Maitt., p. 136). That the money 
was delivered to Judas then and there is neither said nor neces- 
sarily implied; and Mt.’s concern was only with the correspond- 
ence. 

The use of &pyipra (also in 273, 5,6, 9) instead of the apyu- 
pods of the LXX (both verses, 12 and 13, in Zech.) shows that 
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the Greek translator of Mt. rendered his Hebrew (or Aramaic) 
independently, as usual, without regard to the LXX. 

The next-following verse in the prophecy, Zech. 11 13, contains 
the Hebrew word which here is under discussion. Mt. now 
quotes formally and in Hebrew, and his proceeding here is a 
good illustration—and an extreme instance—of his occasionally 
over-ingenious manner of citing holy scripture. In 27 9¢. he 
returns to Judas’ ‘‘thirty shekels of silver,” telling how and why 
the sum was used for the purchase of ‘‘the potter’s field,”’ and 
how these things had been exactly predicted by the prophets. 
What he cites is mainly Zech. 1113, but equally important is 
the prediction which he finds in Jer. 18 11., 32 6-9, and ingeniously 
brings into combination. Zech., he claims, makes mention not 
only of the “thirty shekels’” but also of the ‘‘potter,” while 
Jer., more specific in the latter detail, foretells the purchase of 
“the potter’s field.” 

A certain piece of ground near Jerusalem was by the Nazarenes 
associated with the suicide of Judas, and by them (at least) 
was known as “the field of blood.” It was reported that the 
money received by Judas as the price of his betrayal of his 
master was used in the purchase of the field. Comparison of 
Acts 1 18. with Mt. 27 6-s establishes this much. The disagree- 
ment of the two accounts, however, leaves us in doubt as to 
the reason why the field was given the name Akeldama; while 
for the connection with a potter, and the part played by the 
chief priests, we have no other authority than Mt.’s forced 
interpretation of the prophets. It is from this interpretation, 
however, that unlawful capital has been made by the exegetes 
of Zechariah. 


The passage in the prophet reads as follows (Zech. 11 13): 
ATP WS IPT TS AIT DR nbeT ooR mT IDR 
saygieg bs may na ink pow) 1027 OwSwH amNY] OF OUD. As 
interpreted by Mt. (and by all modern translators and commen- 
tators) this would be rendered: ‘“‘And the Lord said to me, Cast 
it to the potter (the noble price at which I was estimated by 
them). So I took the thirty (shekels) of silver, and cast them 
to the potter in the house of the Lord.” 
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Mt.’s own Hebrew (for he quoted, as all Aram. gospels quoted, 
in the original language) differed from the above in a highly 
interesting way. As I showed in my Four Gospels, 275 f., it is 
frequently the case that Mt. gives the Hebrew in a form of his 
own, which, even if abridged and rearranged, nevertheless 
generally keeps to the words of the original; and also, that he 
invariably puts his own version into finished literary form, in 
strictly metric lines. This latter fact, extremely interesting and 
significant, is illustrated in many examples. Moreover in the 
present case, according to recognized custom (ibid., 275), he 
makes up his quotation from two prophets. The text which he 
wrote, in lines of three metric beats, was the following: 


p27 OW 2y ANP) 
DSI aD PW IPI TN 


TMP CRY WD AIT ATW waAN) 


“And I took the thirty pieces of silver, the noble price at which 
he was estimated by the children of Israel, and I gave it for the 
potter’s field, as the Lord commanded me.” 

Greek Mt. rendered literally, as usual (though mistranslating 
at one point): kai €\aBov Ta Tpiaxovra apyipia, Thy Tiny 
Tov TeTiunuévov Sy éryunoavto amd vidv ‘Iopanr, xal 
éiwxa(v) abra eis Tov aypdv Tov Kepapéws, Kaba ovvératéey 
pot Kipwos. ‘And I took the thirty pieces of silver, the price 
of the precious one whom some of the children of Israel had 
estimated, and I gave them for the potter’s field, as the Lord 
commanded me.”’ The Greek translator quite naturally took 
“p'7 to be 1p%it, ‘the precious one’”’ (cf. Prov. 6 26, Lam. 42, 
etc.), instead of 1p%i, “the price.”” This made necessary the 
rendering of "7s (‘‘excelience’”’) by “value.” It was then natural 
to read the pi‘el, 1p’, “they estimated,” instead of the gal, 
“the was estimated,” and to take the following ]D as the subject, 
instead of the preposition denoting the agent or source of the 
action. This is an excellent example of the possibility of diverse 
renderings of the same unpointed text; the more so, as the LXX 
of Zech. gives still a third rendering of >p7. 
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The symbolical purchase of a potter’s field, by the command 
of Yahweh, was to be found in Jeremiah, by assuming (and 
there was apparent ground for the assumption, see below) that 
the prophet’s cousin Hanamel, named in chap. 32, was the potter 
mentioned in chap. 18. Thus Jeremiah, as well as Zechariah, 
was seen to make a veiled allusion to the career and fate of 
Judas Iscariot. It is not necessary to suppose, nor is it likely, 
that Mt. had any predecessor in this particular combination and 
application of the Hebrew prophecies, though both mental 
attitude and literary proceeding were common enough in his 
time and surroundings. 

The ascription of the quotation to Jeremiah, although the 
principal part of it was from Zech., was a matter of course; 
since on the one hand the essential feature of the prediction, the 
purchase of the field, was derived from the former prophet, while 
on the other hand the lack of any passage that could be quoted 
verbally from Jer. would certainly cause the prediction to be 
unrecognized, in the absence of such definite ascription by the 
evangelist. 

Jer. 181£.: ‘The word which came to Jeremiah from the 
Lord, saying, Arise, and go down to the house of the potter 
(axv).”” Jer. 32 6tt.: “And Jeremiah said, The word of the 
Lord came to me, saying, Behold, Hanamel, the son of thine 
uncle, will come unto thee, saying, Purchase my field that is in 
Anathoth And when I knew that this was the command 
of the Lord, I purchased the field of Hanamel.’”’ 

The phrase in Mt.’s Hebrew, ‘‘as the Lord commanded me,” 
is obtained from Jer. 326,s. As for the exegesis which made 
Hanamel a potter (and therefore, presumably, the one who was 
mentioned in chap. 18), any eager interpreter, of that day, 
could find support for it in 3214. Baruch was commanded, in 
the presence of witnesses, to put the deed of the purchase in a 
potter’s vessel. 

Here enter the modern exegetes, with a very reasonable query 
which was raised perhaps as early as the second century and 
is now renewed. What has a potter to do with the temple? 
More than this, the passage in Zech. speaks of ‘“‘the potter,” 
implying that an artisan of this class was a regular occupant of 
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the temple and could be taken for granted. Why should money 
be “‘cast to” him? ‘‘Potter” is manifestly impossible here, and 
the conclusion is drawn, that the word ydsér is the result of 
some error. In fact, money given to the sanctuary was put in 
the treasury, and the Syriac version of Zech. actually renders, 
not “xv, “potter,” but 11%, “treasury.” Here is acceptable 
sense, and the Syr. reading has long commended itself as the 
original, since there is merely the difference of one Hebrew 
letter. 

Another query: Is not clear support for the emended Heb. 
reading to be found in the Gospel? Beyond question, Mt. 
recognized the Massoretic reading “xv in the Zech. passage, and 
interprets it as ‘‘potter’’; otherwise, there could be no prophecy 
in regard to the field. But when Judas brought the money and 
“cast it into the house of the Lord” (Zech. 11 13»=Mt. 27 5a), 
was it not destined for “‘the treasury,”’ vs. 6? Cf. Mk. 12 41. The 
conclusion drawn is, that Mt. knew both Heb. readings, and 
made use of them. 

This conclusion is stated most elaborately and authoritatively 
by Wellhausen, Evang. Matt., 144f. I quote: “Eine Variante 
fiir ‘in den Schatz’ ist ‘zu dem Tépfer’; das K’tib liest ogar 
(Schatz), das K’ri aber joger (Tépfer, Bildner; daher statuarius 
bei Hieronymus und xwveurnpiov in der Septuaginta). Dieses 
Schwanken spiegelt sich ab in unserer Perikope und ist fiir 
die Erzahlung verwertet. Die Hohenpriester iiberlegen, ob sie 
die dreissig Silberlinge, den teuren Preis des guten Hirten, 
in den Schatz werfen sollen, entscheiden sich aber (nach dem 
K’ri, gegen das K’tib) dafiir, sie fiir den Acker des Tépfers zu 
geben, wie der Blutacker vordem geheissen haben soll. Das 
Werfen des Geldes in das Haus des Herrn findet auch noch 
Verwendung; es geschieht nur nicht durch die Hohenpriester, 
sondern durch Judas (27 5). Merkwiirdig, wie hier die Kenntnis 
nicht bloss der Bibel selber, sondern auch ihrer Interpretation 
und Textkritik historisch fruchtbar gemacht wird.” 

This solution of the critical problem (aside from the anachron- 
ism of q’ré and k’thib, evidently introduced by Wellhausen 
humorously, not seriously) has appealed to scholars as correct 
and necessary, especially as regards the reading of the prophecy. 
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The difficulty of the substitution has indeed been recognized. 
The improvement of xv to 118 in this particular passage would 
be extremely natural and probable, but why or how the altera- 
tion, accidental or deliberate, from 1x18 to axy should have been 
made, no one has plausibly explained. Some commentators on 
the passage in Zech. have repeated a suggestion (first made by 
Wellhausen?), the substance of which is given by Allen (Jnter- 
national Crit. Comm.) on the passage in Mt.: “The M. T. may 
have substituted axv from a feeling that the sum thus despised 
was not good enough for the sacred treasury.”’ I know of nothing 
in the history of the O. T. text and its treatment by Jewish 
scholars that could make this supposition seem plausible. Allen 
proceeds: “‘Just so [!] the chief priests in Mt. will not put the 
sum in the treasury.”’ But we are expressly told in Mt. 276 why 


the chief priests were unwilling; it was not because the thirty 
staters had been despised, but because they were the price of 
blood. 

A proposed explanation of quite a different character has been 
very widely accepted. Wellhausen, Kleine Propheten, in the 
note on Zech. 11 13 where he attempts to show that 1¥iNi7 was 


the original reading, claims also the support of a phonetic prin- 
ciple, asserting that x ‘between two vowels” easily and fre- 
quently becomes * in pronunciation. This statement has been 
repeated without question by the subsequent commentators, 
and is approved in some standard works, e.g., in the Hand- 
worterbuch of Gesenius-Buhl. The nature of the vowels con- 
cerned is here totally overlooked. The change supposed would 
be anomalous and all but unexampled, in classical Hebrew, in 
any combination (see Brockelmann, Vergl. Gramm., I, § 39, p), 
and between the vowels of the word before us it would not occur 
at all. 

The supposed replacing of ‘dsér by ydsér thus remains un- 
explained. Nevertheless, as has been said, it is on all sides 
accepted as a fact, because of the impossible ‘‘potter.’”’ The 
reading ‘‘treasury’’ is adopted not only by the commentators 
but also by the lexicons of Gesenius-Buhl, Briggs-Brown-Driver, 
Siegfried and Stade, and presumably others. This rendering is 
given, as assured, in the recent translations of the Old Testament: 
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Kautzsch’s Schriften des A. T., the American Translation of the 
O. T., Moffatt’s Bible, the Translation of the Jewish Publica- 
tion Society, and is put in the margin of the English R. V. In 
short, the reading axsv in Zech. 11 13 has been definitely aban- 
doned, and “1x substituted for it, by the consensus of Biblical 
scholarship. This is doubly unfortunate, for it is not only the 
true reading, but is also the only surviving example of a technical 
term of historical interest and importance. 


The only approximately contemporary rendering of the word 
is the LXX xwvevrnpov, “foundry.” The interpreters have 
passed over this too easily. Wellhausen, e. g., barely mentions 
it (above), but does not explain it. If the Hebrew substantive 
meant merely ‘‘Bildner,’”’ why does the Greek translator employ 
this highly technical term? He had before him the reading of 
our Massoretic text, and knew that in this case the word did 
not have the usual meaning, xepayets. What office or property 
belonging to the sanctuary did he recognize? 

In the centuries before 300 B.C., while coined money was 
little known or scarce in Palestine, and also in decreasing extent 
in the later time, the precious metal which was brought to the 
temple, as regular revenue or votive offering, came in the form 
of lumps, fragments, utensils and trinkets of every description 
and shape. It was of course necessary to melt all this down, and 
to cast it in certain standard forms. A similar need, as is well 
known, had been felt and met in all parts of the ancient world. 
The customary proceeding, on a magnificent scale, is described 
by Herodotus in the passage (III, 96) in which he tells how 
Darius Hystaspis dealt with the tribute of gold which he received, 
in many different forms, from the countries of his vast empire.? 
Todrov rov popov Onoavpife. 6 Bacireds tpbTw Towde és 
mwiBous Kepauivovs rhtas xatraxée. mdnoas dé 7O ayyes, 
meprarpéer Tov Képapor. éredy 5€ 5enOQ xpnudatwr, karaxdmret 
rogovTo écovu ay éxaorore Sénra. ‘This tribute the king stores 
up in the following manner: he melts it down, and pours it into 
earthen-ware jars; and after a vessel has been filled, he breaks 


2 My attention was called to this passage by Dr. William J. Chapman, of 
New Boston, Mass. 
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the pottery. Whenever then there is need of money, he cuts off 
as much as may be required for the purpose.” The same process 
was required for the Hebrew temple, and the official in charge 
bore the title 1X7. 

The usual way of dealing with a multitude of offerings of 
golden jewelry is well described in Ex. 32 2-4, 24. Aaron received 
the mass of rings, and cast it (vs. 4, see below) in the form of a 
molten image; as he says in vs. 24, “I said to them, Whoever has 
any gold, let him break it off; so they gave it to me, and I cast 
it into the fire, and there came out this calf.” 

The ordinary Hebrew term for “founder” was |}i¥, Judg. 
17 4, Is. 40 19, 41 7; in the LXX variously rendered d&pyupoxémos, 
xwvebtns, xpvaoxbos, and xadxebs; but it was from the im- 
portant product, the standard form, rather than from the smelt- 
ing, that the craftsman of the temple foundry received his 
designation, I¥1°. The Greek translator of Zech. 1113, it now 
appears, understood the term correctly, though rendering freely. 
The English version might well render the last clause of the 
verse: “I cast it to the founder, in the house of the Lord,” though 
this does not quite translate the Hebrew word. 


The evidence seems clear, that in the Jewish tradition the 
true meaning of the term was preserved. Aquila’s rendering, 
w\aorns, ‘‘moulder,” is characteristically exact. Symmachus 
follows the LXX, “foundry.” Jerome’s statuarius is passable, 
as an attempt to be faithful to the Hebrew. The Peshitta, as 
has already been said, reads “the treasury.” This may mean, 
that the Syriac translator had before him a corrupt Hebrew 
text; but it is perhaps more likely that his rendering was a 
conjectural improvement: what had a potter to do with the 
temple? 

As for the author of the Gospel of Matthew, instead of furnish- 
ing important testimony to the existence of two variant inter- 
pretations, ‘‘potter’’ and ‘‘treasury,” the preceding exhibition 
of his mode of dealing with scripture in general and with this 
passage in particular shows that he contributes nothing what- 
ever to our knowledge of the text of the O. T., or of its inter- 
pretation by the Jewish scholars of his day. There certainly is 
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no evidence that he knew of a reading 1x, for the mention (by 
the chief priests) of the “treasury” in 279 has nothing to do 
with the prophecy. And, on the other hand, we have no means 
of knowing whether he was aware that his 1xy was the designa- 
tion of the official in charge of the temple foundry. Very 
probably he did know it, but the fact did not concern him, for 
he was dealing with a veiled prediction. The prophets dealt in 
riddles; they chose words with double meaning. Zechariah, 
whatever else he may have meant by the term which he em- 
ployed, plainly intended by it an allusion to the fate of Judas, 
which he foresaw, and the evangelist was therefore justified in 
interpreting it as “potter.” It does not follow that any other 
scholar of his day had thus understood it. 

Another item in the current critical apparatus dealing with 
Zech. 11 13 remains to be considered. All recent commentators, 
and Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica, assert that the Targum supports 
the reading “‘treasury”’ in this verse. It will now appear, I think, 
that this assertion is ill founded. For the treasury of the temple 
the Targum uses the same word as the Heb., see I Kings 7 51, 
Jer. 3811, Mal. 310, etc.; and for the treasurers of the temple 
the regular term is 721, in both Heb. and Aram. Neither term 
is employed here. The verse in the Targum reads: ‘‘And the 
Lord said to me, Write the record of their deeds on parchment, 
and cast it into the sanctuary to the hand of the chief Amarkal 
(xan xbo7nx), since my worship was honored in their eyes. So 
I wrote the record of their deeds on parchment, and cast it into 
the sanctuary to the hand of the chief Amarkal.” 

The Amarkals (their number is given in the Mishna, Shekalim, 
5, 2, as seven) were minor officers of the temple, subordinate to 
the three treasurers (gizbarim), and presumably belonging ori- 
ginally to their class, as the etymology of the (Persian) word 
would indicate. In the Talmudic and other rabbinic writings, 
however, the duties of the Amarkal are nowhere clearly indicated, 
and seem to have been imperfectly understood. In the Targums, 
especially, the term is ordinarily used to mean “prefect’’ in 
general. See Schiirer, Geschichte,’ II, 270f. Thus, for example, 


3 The original is the Persian amarkar, ‘‘accountant.” 
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Num. 3 32, prefect of the Levites; Is. 22 23, 25, a religious leader 
of the people; Pseud.-Jon. Num. 1 6, 34 18s, Lev. 415, the head of 
a tribe; I Chr. 438, 7 21. heads of important families.4 


The conclusion as to ech. 11 13 seems plain. The Targumist 
did not have in his Hebrew text the word “1x, “treasury” (can 
any reason be imagined why he should have declined to trans- 
late this important and definite term?); on the contrary, he 
had before him a word designating a minor official of the temple; 
that is, the very same word, xv, which we find in our Massoretic 
text, the word which lay before the LXX, Aquila, Symmachus, 
Jerome, and the evangelist Matthew. 


The strange treatment of this verse by the Targumist, who 
turns away from the prophet’s picture and creates a new scene 
of his own, calls for attention here. There is in the Targum no 
mention of shekels of silver, or payment, or deposit of precious 
metal in the temple, though these are essentials of the prophecy, 
and very interesting in themselves. The alteration is deliberate, 
and the reason for it may be conjectured. This is one of the 
places where the Targum combats, or obliterates (as in Is. 53) 
the Christian interpretation. Mt.’s combination (which no one 
could prove to be false!) furnished one of the most concrete and 
striking proofs that the Hebrew prophets had foretold the life 
and death of Jesus. It obviously was desirable to hide from 
sight the troublesome passage, and the Targum does this most 
effectually. The special function of this particular (‘‘chief’’) 
Amarkal, and the true meaning of the Hebrew term, may well 
have been known to the Targumist, but there obviously was 
no place for it in the picture which he devised. 

However this may be, the foregoing investigation has shown 
that no particle of the existing evidence indicates that the 
reading 1X18, now universally adopted in Zech. 11 13, was ever 
recognized in Palestine. The Massoretic reading, 1X1, is cor- 
rect, and the Hebrew lexicons must be revised to include the 
new meaning of the term. 


4 This very indefinite use of the term suited the popular etymology, amar 
(or mar) kol, ‘‘Commander (or ‘‘lord”) of everything”! 
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The shade of meaning, the technical use, of the verb 1%, 
attested here, appears to be illustrated in one other place in 
the Hebrew Bible, namely in Ex. 32, in the story of the golden 
calf, the passage mentioned above and reserved for further 
notice here. After the wives, sons, and daughters have been 
relieved of their jewelry, vs. 4 proceeds: iN& 1¥") OTD Np" 
M200 bw wwy"1 b1N2. This is customarily rendered, as in 
the English R. V.: “‘And he received it at their hand, and fash- 
toned it with a graving tool, and made it a molten calf.” Now 
no reader, ancient or modern, ever supposed that Aaron set 
to work on his basketful of earrings with a graving tool. This 
curiously twisted description of the process (note the unlawful 
rendering of the English A. V.!) is quite unworthy of the nar- 
rator; moreover, if the image was made with a graving tool, it 
was a pesel, not a massékaé. When Aaron tells Moses, in vs. 24, 
how the thing was made, he says: “They gave it to me, and I 
threw it into the fire, and there came out this calf’’; truly a molten 
image. 

The noun 011, interpreted (from the LXX onward) as “grav- 
ing tool,” occurs only here in the Hebrew Bible. The precise 
meaning, indicated by the ordinary use of the preceding verb, 
seems assured; nevertheless, it has not always and everywhere 
been thus interpreted, and an interesting exception, bearing on 
this matter of the foundry, may be presented here. 

David ben Abraham al-Fasi’s Hebrew-Arabic lexicon, Kitab 
Jimi‘ al-Alfaz. edited from the existing manuscripts by Professor 
S. L. Skoss, of Dropsie College, Philadelphia, is just now being 
published in two volumes by the Yale University Press. It is a 
work of the tenth century, and thus the oldest extant dictionary 
of Biblical Hebrew. Its author, as Dr. Skoss demonstrates fully 
in his Introduction, was not only a very competent scholar, but 
also represented, perhaps as well as any other in his day, the 
Palestinian learned tradition. In his interpretation of single 
words he frequently employs the Persian equivalents known 
to his predecessors. His comment on the word orn in Ex. 324 
is of remarkable interest. He renders it by rm (or, in another 
manuscript, pr), which Skoss correctly refers to modern 
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Persian daritah, darijah; see the lexicons of Steingass (Persian) 
and Redhouse (Turkish). This word, David ben Abraham says, 
means ‘‘a mould into which molten gold and silver are poured.” 

In view of the evidence presented in the preceding pages, this 
can hardly be dismissed as a mere curiosity. Is it not plain that 
we have here the meaning intended by the author of the passage 
in Exodus? A well attested word for “pouch” in Biblical Hebrew 
is 0°], the meaning “fashion in a mould” is now attested for 
the verb by the participle I¥V, and the narrator is relieved of 
the charge of a strangely foolish bit of writing. Whether the 
word which he wrote was intended as 01 or O11, the phrase 
must, I think, be rendered: not “I fashioned it with the graving 
tool,’’ but “I cast it in the mould,” and the Hebrew lexicons must 
include this meaning of the verb "x". 





ALEXANDRIAN JEWISH LITERALISTS 


MONTGOMERY J. SHROYER 
WESTMINSTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


I 


OST treatments of Philo concern themselves with the 
effort to construct a clear picture of the “liberal” Judaism 
of Alexandria. This is the Judaism of Philo himself, a Judaism 
shot through with Greek thought of all kinds, and not without 
an admixture of Egyptian and Persian elements. God is no 
longer the Hebrew deity but an Absolute to be approached by 
way of the Light Stream or by union with the Female Principle 
of Nature. The Law is no longer the Torah, words and sentences 
strung together and visible to the eye, but is an unwritten or 
Higher Law which guided the patriarchs even before the Torah 
was given. Thus Goodenough approaches Philo as “the chief 
source for knowledge of the details of this mystery.’ 

But Philo can be used as a source for knowledge of another 
type of Judaism, one which is conservative though still in 
Alexandria. This Judaism knows only the law of Moses that 
is written down, and nothing of a Higher Law. Its followers 
seek the God of the Scriptures, the loving Father, and know 
nothing of Light Stream or Female Principle, or Powers of God. 
Religion for this normative, conservative, literal group consists 
primarily in strict obedience to the written Torah. For their 
acts of obedience such Jews expect the kind and forgiving God 
to reward them abundantly. 

These Jews, who are known to Philo as the “Literalists,” and 
who will hereafter be referred to by that name, were discovered 


tE. R. Goedenough, By Light, Light: The Mystic Gospel of Hellenistic 
Judaism, New Haven, 1935, 8. 
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by Friedlander? and largely ignored by others, though Good- 
enough has recognized their presence. Philo’s references to 
them, brought together, present a very interesting feature of 
the life of Judaism in the Diaspora, one which must be clearly 
understood as the inevitable antitype of Philo’s Mystery. 

There is a body of Hellenistic Jewish literature that presents 
this normative group of Jews who accept the law in its literal 
sense as the Wesen of Judaism. This intense devotion to the 
literal law is found in the Books of Maccabees. The Jews owe 
their continued existence to their fidelity, for the keeping of the 
law has made Israel invulnerable.’ Jews are asked to die bravely 
for the law of their fathers,‘ and to keep away from the Mysteries 
of the Greeks.’ And such devout Jews, in the face of Hellenistic 
culture, “having accepted the divine law as the law of our 
country do not believe any stronger necessity is laid upon us 
than that of obedience to the law.’ But even here, in the 
Fourth Book, we have a leaning toward Philo’s Mystery in that 
the objectives for the keeping of the law are given a Greek color. 
In the Biblical Antiquities, De Sampsone, and De Jona, we find 
predominately the literalist viewpoint of Scriptures, including 
passages that go beyond the commonly used Pentateuch, al- 
though words and phrases of mystic language appear here and 
there to show us at least a speaking acquaintance with the 
Mystery. And in the Sibylline Oracles, Books III and V, we have 
as Friedlander points out, the work of Jews of the conservative 
type as contrasted with the liberal author of Book IV.’ In spite 
of the Sibyl form of writing and its suggestion of mystic pos- 
sibilities, the Judaism of these books is centered in the Law, 
and the literal keeping of the Law is guaranteed to bring to 
Jews the rewards of prosperity and stability. The dominant 
group in these writings is that which Friedlander calls “die 
gesetzestreue nationale Partei.’’® 


2M. Friedlander, Das Judenthum in der vorchristlichen griechischen Welt 
Wien und Leipzig, 1897. 

3 II Macc. 8 36. 4 III Mace. 1 23. 

8 JII Macc. 2 29, 30. 

6 IV Macc. 5 16. 7 Op. cit., 59 ff. 

8 Tbid., 56. 
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But we are interested in the Literalists of Alexandria as we 
meet them in the writings of Philo. It will be convenient to 
study these writings in three groups. In the first group we place 
De Benedictionibus and De Exsecrationibus. In the second group 
are Quaestiones ei Solutiones in Genesin and Quaestiones et Solu- 
tiones in Exodum. The third group is made up of Legum Allegoria 
proper and the rest of the books that make up the body of the 
Allegorical Commentary. 

It is in the first group of writings that we find Philo displaying 
his most sympathetic interest in the Literalists. In De Bene- 
dictionibus and De Exsecrationibus Philo himself is speaking 
freely on the basis of a thoroughgoing literalism. 

The Quaestiones present both literal and allegorical inter- 
pretations, the first as being true and for the most part beyond 
dispute, and the second containing the deeper truth of Jewish 
mysticism. There are two clearly distinguished groups of people 
in Quaestiones. Whenever Philo speaks of the intellectual (ad 
mentem) or allegorical interpretation, he means specifically the 
mystical. The contrast between the allegorical and the literal 
is simply the contrast between certain ones who read the Old 
Testament to justify their mysticism, and those who refused to 
do so. This latter group might even “allegorize” the text freely 
in our ordinary sense of the word, but they would not accept 
Philo’s type of allegory which carried with it the Mystery, and 
for which he exclusively reserves the term. 

In the third group, the Allegorical Commentaries, we have 
the Literalists presented in some cases without opposition. 
Philo is sometimes compelled to admit that these Literalists 
have given a good interpretation of a particular passage of 
Scripture, and he has nothing better to offer. But for the most 
part he looks upon Literalists as men who hold to an inadequate 
method of interpretation. He even condemns the most extreme 
of the group as apostates who have renounced the Scriptures 
and the Law because they cannot accept them literally. And 
being resolutely set against the Mystery and its inevitable 
allegory, they know no other approach but the literal. 

These writings are addressed to Jews. It is in these intimate 
works, when he speaks as Jew to Jews, that Philo gives to the 
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Literalists their best and their worst treatment. As for the 
writings which make up the great body of the Exposition, 
directed to Gentiles, there is no evidence of the class struggle 
within Judaism. The two factions of Literalists and Allegorists 
do not appear. 


II 


In De Benedictionibus and De Exsecrationibus Philo is addres- 
sing his own people.’ Like a prophet of old he brings them the 
promises and threats of the Deuteronomic Code. The blessing 
and prosperity of the Jews come from keeping the law with 
mouth, heart, and hands.'** Very plainly Philo does not expect 
his hearers to make tue higher rationalization of the law aad 
come into the ntystival states that he sometimes describes. It 
is enough if they wiii give heed to the law and express it with 
their hands, that is, ia their acts. From such literal keeping of 
the law will come, first, victory over their enemies, both men 
and beasts, and then material prosperity. There will be no 
drought, no famine. The stores of grain will accumulate from 
year to year. Great wealth will come to the Jews and they will 
be the money lenders of the world. And with this freedom from 
eneinies and enjoyment of prosperity wili come long years and 
numerous offspring. 

De Exsecrationibus presents the obverse of the idea already 
expressed in De Benedictionibus. Now we see the impious who 
are accursed. The transgressors are unmistakably Jews who 
have forsaken and neglected the laws of God. They are the 
exact opposites of the proselytes.° They have given up their 
noble heritage of Judaism and there is nothing left for them but 
Tartarus and darkness. Their fields shall be laid waste. Heavens 
of brass shall give no rain and iron earth no harvests. War 


9 For the separation of these from De Praemiis et Poenis see E. R. Goode- 
nough, ‘‘Philo’s Exposition of the Law and his De Vita Mosis,” Harvard 
Theological Review, XXVII (1933), 109--125. 

10 Praem., 80. Philo’s treatises are referred to after the scheme of abbrevia- 
tions in Goodenough’s By Light, Light, xiii f. 

™ Praem., 152. 
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shall destroy what the drought has left. After material losses 
come bodily afflictions. The impious become wanderers on the 
face of the earth. Because they would not obey the law of the 
seventh year, God drives them out so that the land through this 
enforced rest may come back to fertility of itself. But if these 
transgressors will repent, they shall be restored. Here again we 
have the same promises as those made in De Benedictionibus. 
Goi can bring back his people from the ends of the earth to his 
chosen place, els 6 te Gv OeAnay xwpiov™ He can transform 
slaves into rulers, build cities, restore the land to fertility. For 
the Jews are a people of noble birth, a race that cannot be 
destroyed as long as it keeps the law. 


One could scarcely imagine a more typical Judaism. It is a 
first century version of the Book of Judges. The chosen people 
forget God, go into bondage, repent, and God restures them to 
prosperity. This is literal, conservative Judaism and it shows 
even the Messianic tendency. But Philo is not of the extreme 
apocalyptic type. He has not lost faith in the essential values 
of Judaism. Fundamentally, Judaism is sound. If Jews will 
only keep the laws of their fathers, the great age of prosperity, 
long life, and good health will come. 

In these writings then we have the most certain evidence of 
the presence of the Literalists. We know that Philo’s sympathies 
are elsewhere, that even though he warns against the extreme 
allegory which forsakes laws entirely and accepts only the 
spiritual values involved,’ he does accept allegory and lives in 
the realm of mystery. His pure literalism in the writings which 
we have just noted can only testify to the stubborn presence of 
the Literalists. Philo takes them just as they are and makes no 
suggestion that they have missed something in not reaching the 
goals of mystical religion. He makes no attempt to convert 
them. They are the poor children of Israel for whom the law 
was written. Philo is willing to be their friend and champion. 


12 Ibid. 131 ff. 
3 Ibid., 158. 
™ Ibid., 117. 
$s Mig., 89. 
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III 


The Quaestiones et Solutiones in Genesin and In Exodum are 
written for Jews in such a way that almost any liberal or con- 
servative could get something out of the commentaries. 
Goodenough aptly remarks that Philo ‘‘assumes knowledge of 
the mystery as a whole and can devote himself freely to writing 
simply a reference work of interpretation, verse by verse.’’* 
In places the Mystery stands out quite clearly. Centering his 
attention on the patriarchs, Philo shows how the great men of 
old moved upward toward God. At times he takes unusual pains 
to show how the ad mentem interpretation, that is the philo- 
sophical and mystical, surpasses the ad litteram. But if he 
assumed the presence of those who would understand the 
Mystery, he must also have written with the knowledge that 
Literalists were near at hand. For there are parts of the 
Quaestiones, such as the first book of In Genesin, in which the 
Mystery does not have the prominence which it holds in other 
sections. Once we see Philo’s favorite form of the Mystery as 
embodied in the great men, the vouor Eupvxor, we wonder why 
he spent so much time on the verse by verse treatment of the 
pre-Enoch days. The story of Creation, the scenes in the Garden 
of Eden, the events before the Flood, furnish very few of the 
personalities around whom a Mystery can be built. Adam and 
Eve are well-nigh hopeless, they belong to the company of those 
who make no progress. Not until Enoch do we have a man of 
real promise, with the ability of walking in the heavenly ways. 
Yet Philo gives himself patiently to the exegesis, much of which 
does not rise above the literal level. It is true that the allegorists 
may know what to do with this material, but Philo must also 
have been aware of Literalists who could use it. He spends too 
much time with the literal, it seems, to be merely preparing for 
the allegorical. He must have felt that there were many who 
could go no farther than the literal, that he would be justified 
in devoting some time to them. 


6 By Light, Light, 245. 
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Turning to the first book of Quaestiones in Genesin, there is 
no allegory at all in the account of the cultivation of th. garden." 
There was no need of cultivation proper, but Adam worked 
nevertheless as an example of industry to succeeding generations, 
and to irrigate and drain the land. The expression, “it is not 
good for man to be alone,” is taken entirely as literal.** In the 
explanation of how beasts and cattle could be helpers of man, 
there are two literal views compared.*? The giving of names to 
the animals is also explained literally.2° And Philo plays with 
the word yur7 as derived from ‘yevyvaw to find a literal explanation 
of the name woman.” There is literal justification for man’s 
leaving his parents, rather than asking the woman in marriage 
to forsake her father and mother.” In spite of the rare oppor- 
tunity offered in the explanation of nakedness, Philo clings to 
the literal. There was no need for clothing, because all the rest 
of the world was naked, the human pair has as yet developed 
no pride that called for garments, the climate was mild, and 
there was no need of protective covering.» The temptation 
offered to the human pair to become as gods is explained literally 
as false belief which is the mark of the beast, the serpent.” 


When compared with the parallel sections of the Legum 
Allegoria, where allegory is plainly the objective, these passages 
of the Quaestiones are very tame. We feel sure that he is in 
agreement as far as they go with his fellows in Judaism who 
follow only the “literal meaning.”’ In these literal presentations 
we may find the elements that go to make up the religion of 
these people who are Literalists and no more. And this religion 
was also the “minimum’”’ religion of the allegorical mystics of 
Philo’s own group, to be surpassed by them, but not abandoned. 

But in addition to setting forth the literal viewpoint, Philo 
clearly indicates the Literalists themselves in the Quaestiones. 
Some persons have said (nonnulli dixerunt) that the man of 


7 QG, I, 14. 

8 Tbid., I, 17. 9 Ibid., I, 18. 
2 Ibid., 1, 20-22. 

a Ibid., I, 28. 

2 Ibid., I, 29. 3 Ibid., I, 30. 
4 Ibid., I, 36. 
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sense went to live in a real garden of trees.** Many speculators 
are mentioned who have given their literal views as to the loca- 
tion of the tree of life.** It may be on the earth, at the center 
of the universe, at the center of the seven circles of the heavens, 
or on the sun. Philo offers his symbolical view of the four rivers 
to supplement, apparently, the views offered by Literalists 
(Mihi sane videtur symbolice res se habere).*7 Some Literalists 
think animals were helpmeets for man in that they were used for 
food.? Some people think the first pair had strangely acute 
eyes and ears to take in heavenly realities.2” And Philo admits 
that such is not a bad guess, (non enim frustra arbitrantur non- 
nulli).3° Some may laugh (fortasse aliquis litteram derideat) at 
the story of the garments of skin that God made, but literally 
it teaches the frugality of God.3* Some imagine that Cain was 
afraid his parents would slay him.** Some think it was literal 
wind that dried up the waters of the flood, but if so, why do not 
the winds dry up the ocean?3s Some think permission to eat 
flesh was given in the words “as the green herb I have given 
you all things.”’34 Some think the rainbow was Jupiter’s belt. 
And the Literalists (qui in litteralem divinarum literarum naturam 
inquirunt) suppose that the sons of Noah, Ham, Shem and 
Japheth, are named in order from the youngest to the oldest.%® 
And there are some, also Literalists, who see in Abraham’s 
sacrifice only a form of augury.3? There are Literalists given to 
mockery, who scoff at the change of name from Abram to 
Abraham.3* There are many interpreters known to Philo (ut 
multorum est sententia) who think the ‘‘fathers’”’ to whom Abra- 
ham would go in peace are the elements of the universe. But 


% 0G, I, 8. 

% Tb., I, 10. 27 Jb., 1, 13. 
a Jb., 1, 18. 

29 Ib., I, 32. 

3° Ibid, 

3 Jb., I, 53. 3 Ib., I, 74. 
33 Ib., II, 28. 

4 Jb., II, 58. 

3s Ib., I, 64. 

36 Ib., II, 79. 2 Ib., III, 3. 
38 0G, III, 43. 
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Philo thinks the fathers are the incorporeal substances (mihi 
tamen videtur designare incorporeas substantias).3® And there 
are uncultivated and undiscerning persons who are given to 
laughter over the story of Jacob and Esau and their food.* 
Philo here condemns the unseeing Literalists who know only 
what they can touch and can never enter into the realm of the 
intelligibles. 


These are not fanciful persons, but real. Their views coincide 
with those which Philo himself sets forth under the heading, 
“‘Littera haec est.’’ At times Philo actually does agree with these 
“‘nonnulli” and ‘“‘quidam” of the literal school. But he does not 
always take their interpretation as the last word. Beyond is 
the allegory, even if he does not always indicate it. But we see 
that he does not always agree with them. His ad mentem view 
is beyond them, because it leads over into the field of the Jewish 
Mystery, and that is the land into which the Literalists are 
either unable or unwilling to enter. 


In the Quaestiones in Exodum there is no denying the central 
interest of Philo in the Allegory which sets forth the Higher 
Mystery. The Passover he interprets as a Transitus, not merely 
from one place to another, but from certain states of the soul 
to others, from ignorance to wisdom, from intemperance to 
firmness, from fear to courage, from selfish desire and injustice 
to justice and humanity.“ If Philo does not dwell long on the 
account of Moses who ascended Sinai to be alone with God, we 
are convinced nevertheless that he believes that to be the highest 
of human experience and attainment. Hidden somewhere at 
the top of the well-nigh inaccessible Mount Sinai is God. And 
in the discussion of the tabernacle and its furnishings, it is plain 
that Philo’s greatest interest is not in the material furniture. 
We find him gazing off into space. He has more real interest in 
the Cherubim above the ark than in the ark itself, more yet 
in the Logos above the Cherubim, and still more interest in the 
Ultimate, 76 Sv, above the Logos. For the tabernacle itself is 


39 Jb., III, 11. 
 Ib., IV, 168. # QE, Il, 4. 
# Jb., II, 29. 
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a copy, and the pattern was seen only by Moses when he went 
up into the mount.* The Law which attracts Philo most is not 
that hidden in the ark, written on tables of stone. He is attracted 
to the lex voluntaria which must come from above and be 
inscribed on stone or spoken in the ears of the people. 

But this Higher Mystery has foundations on the earth and 
these foundations cannot be ignored. There are such men as 
Aaron, Hur, Nadab and Abihu who are of lesser importance than 
Moses, but they belong to the picture and are as necessary as 
the under officers of a ship. And we must also pay some atten- 
tion to the outer form of the tabernacle and to its furniture. 
The veil shuts off the inner things, the heavenly, the divine 
realities, from the outer, or the things of the sub-lunar world.” 
Philo gives lengthy explanations of the structure of the taber- 
nacle, and calls in various exegetes to help him. The tabernacle 
is portable, an unstable thing (neque stabile firmumque), like the 
things post caelum.*? The altar is a material structure and can 
be discussed in literal fashion. Even though one resort to sym- 
bols in his explanation, one need not necessarily reach the higher 
allegory. The altar is built of certain height to hide those parts 
of the officiating priest that have to do with the lower passions.** 
And the horns on the altar suggest either that all animals sacri- 
ficed and eaten must have horns, or just as horns are used for 
defensive purposes, so the Divine Logos expels impious sacri- 
ficers.49 The oil of the lamp is explained symbolice as the material 
or apparatus of wisdom, the encyclical sciences that help one to 
reach wisdom.5° 

This sort of commentary is further evidence of Philo’s con- 
cession to the group of Literalists. Some of them will never be 
able to see anything but mountain, tabernacle, ark, priests, and 
vestments. They will never see the incorporeal world nor the 
patterns that Moses saw. If they can go no farther, Philo would 


® QE, Il, 90. 

“ Ib., I, 34. 4s Ib., I, 44. 
 Ib., II, 91. 

«7 Ib., I, 83. 

# 7b., II, 100. # Ib., II, 101. 
8° Jb, II, 103. 
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be the last to take from them the consolations of their literalism. 
But he is not merely writing for these Literalists. It seems that 
behind him and associated with him were teachers of the literal 
mind. Bousset has seen in the cosmolegical fragments of the 
Quaestiones a ‘“‘jiidische Quelle.”5* Philo indicates his sources 
in his reference to the ‘‘nonnulli” who interpret the two sides 
of the ark and the four rings as the two equinoxes and the four 
seasons.’ This is a symbolism, but it is not the highest attain- 
ment in allegory, such as Philo himself presents in the explanation 
that one side of the ark is the intelligibles made up of mortal 
and immortal, and the other side is the sensibles made up of 
the lighter and heavier elements. Truly those who indulge in 
this cosmological symbolism have resorted to a “sort of 
allegory.’’53 The vessels of the table, the food, the flowers, 
and the gold of the candelabrum, all these are materials that 
have fascinated Philo’s ‘‘nonnulli.’”” They are getting danger- 
ously near to the field of Mystery, but when we watch the flights 
of allegory that Philo makes into the realms above the Cheru- 
bim, and above Mount Sinai, we can truly say that these sym- 
bolists are still really Literalists. 


IV 


In his Allegorical Commentaries, where Philo is chiefly inter- 
ested in mystical Judaism, he seems to suggest in one passage 
a relation between the Literalists and what was to him the 
higher, if not the true, Judaism. This relation is expressed in 
an allegory of the cities of refuge.s* Three cities on the hither 
side of the river represent the mercy of God, the positive com- 
mand, and the negative command. Here Philo pictures all 
Israel as living west of the river Jordan. East of the river are 
three cities that represent the Creative Power, the Kingly 
Power, and the Divine Logos. Those swift of foot may flee to 
the far eastern cities. These swift ones are the choice souls of 
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Israel, the men of Philo’s rare attainments who can go beyond 
the letter of the law to the Mystery. But the slow ones will 
reach only the cities near at hand. These people make up the 
group that must constantly seek the mercy of God and be guided 
by his admonitions to do right and his prohibitions against 
what is wrong. God knows the failures and weakness of this 
group. They are always in need of mercy, of instruction and of 
restraint. That is, these lower groups seem to be, as Goodenough 
has taken them, the Literalists; and here we get Philo’s opinion 
of the relation between them and the mystic Judaism. Their 
position is praiseworthy indeed in comparison with those who 
are out of the covenant, altogether, and without the merciful 
help of God. But they are on a lower plane, and the man of 
my atic possibilities will not stop with them. 

It is because the Allegorical Commentaries are in general 
devoted to mystic Judaism that in them Philo mentions the 
Literalists for the most part only to show the relative inadequacy 
of their religion as compared with the higher Judaism which he 
finds by allegory. So he has lost the benevolent attitude toward 
Literalists which we have seen in the writings already discussed. 
He assumes that his readers know the foundations of their 
religion. But they ought to go beyond the rudiments into the 
deeper Mystery. In some cases they must abandon the literal 
because of its inadequacy, and because it may even be contrary 
to reason. The taking of a woman from the side of a man while 
he was in a trance must be rejected as literalism.55 Neither can 
one believe that Jacob actually sent Joseph the beloved son on 
a mission that could just as well be performed by a servant.* 
Nor can we believe that Israel would mourn over the death of 
Pharoah the tyrant of Egypt.5’ It is not literally true that Cain 
could go out from the face of God, the all-seeing God.s* Nor 
could Cain build a city all by himself, and why build a one-man 
city anyway?5® Writing to his own people with the express 
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purpose of setting forth the mystical religion by means of alle- 
gory, Philo shows no timidity in exposing the errors of literalism. 
And in the heat of controversy we catch some good glimpses of 
the Literalists as he knew them in Alexandria. 

There are two ways of approach to the truth of Scripture, and 
Jews are to be judged by the way they take. There is the 
mpoxeipos ambdocrs, the way of literalism, which deals only 
with letters and words as they appear to the eye. Those who 
follow this path will never reach the goal of highest truth. They 
must forever remain pxpomoNtrat, citizens of a little world.© 
The large world, the universe of truth, is reached by the allegori- 
cal path, the éyxe.uévn arddoo1s. But Philo also shows us 
that there are various grades of those who follow the literal 
path. First, there are the ignorant, the simpletons, more to be 
pitied perhaps than blamed. Second, there are narrow con- 
servatives who resent any change of view and who hold stub- 
bornly to their literalism. Third, there are those who find myths 
in the Scriptures, but they belong to the Literalists nevertheless. 
And fourth, there are the vilifying Literalists who see nothing 
but the literal, and because they cannot accept it as true, they 
reject the Scriptures altogether. 

Philo is very much concerned over this first group of simple- 
tons, the evMers, who follow the path of literalism. They are 
ignorant, but apparently do not know it, so they indulge in the 
most remarkable vanities. They try to search out the nature 
of God, and that in spite of the fact that they do not know what 
their own souls are made of.* Being uncritical, they have never 
examined themselves, res tv aveteraotwy.* They are like 
Adam who gave names to animals but did not know his own 
nature well enough to give himself a name.® The real meaning 
of the Scriptures is not for these simpletons. They are uninitiated 
in its mysteries.“* They compare the spring which watered Eden 
with the River of Egypt, the only periodically rising stream that 
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they know. But truth loves to conceal itself, and these ignorant 
Literalists will never find it at all. 

The fault of these Literalists is that they pass over important 
things in the sacred oracles. They never pause to inquire why 
a name is not given to the man who found Joseph wandering in 
the field.« They see no significance in names, no difference 
between ‘‘shepherd’”’ and ‘‘cattle rearer.’" They see no mean- 
ing in the digging of the four wells,’ for to them wells are no 
more than holes in the ground. And to the Literalist, Moses 
was unjustly humiliated when he was refused entrance into the 
promised land.* 

Literalists of this type get into serious theological predica- 
ments. They find in Genesis 6 5-7 an indication of the repent- 
ance of God.*? They suppose that the Unchangeable changes. 
This may be ignorance, but it is not harmless, and it is not be 
be excused. Philo thinks it is greater impiety than that of the 
men of old who are supposed to have driven God to repentance. 
He will have no such literalism with its dangerous theology. 
The remedy lies in close reading and exact interpretation. 
Exegesis will show that it is not a case of repentance, of werdvoua. 
People of the same ignorant type suppose that God is given to 
wrath.7° Such expressions are not to be taken literally. They 
are warnings to those who are still in the elementary stages of 
instruction. These kindergarten folk see only things, and they 
attribute passions of the flesh to God because they themselves 
have made a bargain with the body.” 

These are the Literalists upon whom Philo looked with mingled 
feelings of mirth and pity. They were Jews who possessed the 
Scriptures as a racial heritage, but they read the oracles with 


unseeing eyes. They passed over the real truth and fell into 
strange contradictions and hopeless difficulties. They were only 


simpletons, and should have kept silence, but being simpletons 
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they could not hold back their vain opinions, their words and 
phrases and jugglery.” 

Some in this group of ignorant Literalists were of a very sullen 
mood, obnoxious because of their conservatism. They thought 
it all nonsense and foolish quibbling to ask why the River of 
Egypt had banks and the Euphrates had none.”3 They were set 
against this {nryots, this critical investigation of the Scriptures. 
To them it was “straw splitting,” yAtoxpoAoy!{a, nothing but 
vanity. They were pronounced in their conservatism, set 
against change. They were contemptuous in spirit, Tuves 
émtxAevafovres, and too lazy to study the Scriptures. Philo 
considers their attitude of mind a greater crime than the skillful 
playing with words. This art of handling words as Philo prac- 
ticed it is not sophistry at all, but the highest wisdom. 


We see in this group a type of ultra conservatism that worried 
such an enlightened man as Philo. They were the champions of 
the letter, men who rebelled against serious discussion. They 
wanted to accept the Scriptures at face value and say no more 
about it. They were the ones who tremble for the safety of the 
ark. They were aware of intellectual movements abroad in the 
land. They had heard of rhetoric and its fearful consequences, 
yes, and of allegory. They were not ready to defend the Scrip- 
tures in the forum. With only a smattering of knowledge, they 
insisted on being left alone in their ignorance and were ready to 
fight any who tried to illuminate the sacred oracles. 


Among the Literalists there are those also that resort to myths 
and fables to explain the sacred oracles. Lacking in the skill 
required to delve into the depths of the Law, they look about 
for popular stories that parallel the Scriptures, and soon identify 
the two. They are always saying as they read the books of 
Moses, ‘‘that reminds me of something I heard once.” And so 
they proceed to drag in an old wives’ fable that is repulsive to 
Philo. The myths that they cite are no more than analogies, 
and Philo objects to having them placed on the same level with 
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the writings of Moses. He thinks myths, poetry and fables have 
their value in the realm of civic virtue, but it is not in this realm 
that he would have men live. Over against the classical culture 
Philo places the abrouab)ys cogia. When this higher wisdom 
springs up within the soul, such old fables and myths become 
insipid. Here Philo the mystic speaks. Literalists who resort 
to myths will get no farther than the political virtues, they will 
never attain to the perfect virtue.” 

There was the old myth about the serpent in the garden and 
its cleverness. But Philo warns that the sacred writings are not 
fairy stories. If we resort to allegory instead of myth, we shall 
see that the serpent in the garden is Pleasure, and the brazen 
serpent of Moses is the opposing one, or steadfast endurance.’ 
And the mythologists have raised the hoary myth about the 
ability of animals to speak, just as races of barbarians have their 
own languages.7° Once the animals sent an embassy to ask for 
the same immortality enjoyed by the serpent. For their impu- 
dence they were rewarded with confusion of tongue, for in the 
beginning they all spoke the same tongue. The attempt of the 
Literalists is to show that the account which Moses gives of 
Babel is of the same piece, explanatory myth, even though the 
confusion is sent on man instead of beast. They say the myth 
is intended to teach that confusion is a penalty and remedy 
for sin. Philo contends that mythology has no solution, and that 
confusion is not a remedy for sin. We still have confusion of 
tongue, and we still have sin. 

The very difficult passage in which the angels of God saw the 
daughters of men calls for interpretation. But this is not mvOos 
as many suppose, for Moses is not a man of fables.77 He calls 
the strange beings &y’yeAou whereas the philosophers call them 
daivoves. Angels are souls, the same as stars.7? This is a much 
more reasonable story than the union of gods with women, with 
giants as the offspring. And these are not giants in the sense of 
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the old myths. Moses has three groups of men in mind, the 
earth-born, the heaven-born, and the God-born.7? These sons 
of God are the priests and prophets who have ascended into the 
Platonic world of ideas. 

These myths of old have become the tools of desperate men 
who use them for the destruction of the unwary. There are 
those who look upon life as lacking in reality, only stage play 
arranged to catch fools.*° So they stamp spurious impressions 
on the souls of the immature. They pour into the ears of youth 
all this mythical nonsense, uwvOtxdv Ajjpov. Their traffic is with 
things not true but false, just as men of old dealt with gods of 
the hearsay type. They are malicious in spirit, a menace to 
Judaism, and listed by Philo among his enemies. 


In addition to the simpletons, the stubborn ones, and the 
mythmakers, there are Literalists of the extremely aggressive 
type. The milder Literalists might be likened to Ham, whom 
Philo calls quiescent evil, and the extreme ones to Canaan, who is 
evil in its most active form.** These worst of the Literalists 
are pointed out by Philo and anathematised with such titles 
as ‘the impious,” évvot Trav doeBGr, ‘the profane,” ris &vdcws, 
“the defamers,” cuxogavrat “mockers and ridiculers,” x\eva- 
fovres kal karaxeprouovvres. We see the malicious Literalists 
in the discussion of the Confusion of Tongues.* They are 
described as men bored with the institutions of Judaism, oi 
bev dvoxepaivovres TH Twatpiw wodtteig. They search the 
Scriptures for occasions of offense. They find a standing place, 
or perch, for their attack on laws and institutions as they read 
the narrative of Babel. In other words, they are godless and 
scoffers, and all they need is a chance to show their character. 
The sacred oracles, too deep for them, prove to be the oppor- 
tunity. 

The malicious critic finds another opportunity in the story of 
wartime exemptions.** It is indeed hard to understand why the 
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man who has built a new house, or planted a vineyard, or taken 
a bride, should be exempt from military service. Philo himself 
thinks of reasons why they should go to the front. But he finds 
release from the difficulty by turning to allegory. The Literalist, 
having no use for allegory, goes on scoffing about the incon- 
sistencies and contradictions of the Scriptures. 

Literalists are given to mockery over the words of the Law 
directing the priests to ‘“‘slay each his brother.” They are not 
able to fathom such wisdom. They are deceived by the phan- 
tasies that lie on the surface.** They cannot penetrate into the 
realm of the invisible themselves, and they heap scorn on any 
who have such ability. Discerning eyes will see that the priest 
is to slay his brother, the body, and his neighbor, the Adyos 
mpogoptkos.*s These same scoffers sneer at the phrase ‘which 
the sons of men built,’’ as applied to the Tower of Babel. This, 
they say, merely makes for dull reading, for it is perfectly 
obvious that the builders would be sons of men. They find also 
a ridiculous saying in connection with God’s covenant with 
Abraham: é&nyayev abrov é&w.*7 Their mirth knows no bounds 
as they ask, ‘‘where could God lead Abraham out, if not outside?”’ 
Philo identifies these mockers with the materialists who know 
nothing of souls and see only bodies moving from place to place. 

The sense of humor of malicious Literalists is stirred as they 
read the account of the change of Sara’s name to Sarah.** Such 
a petty thing, to add one letter to the name of a woman! But 
behind their mirth is a quarrelsome disposition. They are 
wranglers, always looking for occasion to blame the unblame- 
able.*° Thus they wage war on holy things, ridiculing every- 
thing that seems to them to be discord in speech. Philo refers 
to one such impious Literalist whom he knew. He belonged to 
the company of the Geo. and the doeBets.2° What petty 
business, said this mocker, that God should add an alpha to 
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Abram’s name or a rho to Sara’s! He was absolutely profane, 
going from one thing to another, sneering without taking breath. 
But he reached the end that we might expect for such blasphemy. 
The end was suicide, the profane man hanging himself with 
but little provocation. Let this be a warning to all men that 
look with contempt upon even small matters of the sacred 
oracles. 

The law of the return of a garment taken in pledge impresses 
the scoffers as ludicrous.* They cannot endure the thought 
that the mercy of God is built on such trifling cases. But they 
have no conception of the virtue of God. Philo believes that 
this law could be defended on literal grounds, not as a recom- 
mendation, but as 1 maxim. But the Literalists will not listen 
to any other literai interpretation save their own. And if their 
own is right, the Scriptures are too childish for men to believe. 
Philo will not let the Law rest on the crumbling foundations of 
literalism. He will resort to allegory. The garment in question 
is speech, and it is to be returned because it is man’s greatest 
protection. 


V 


Philo has used the very strong terms “malicious,” “impious,” 
“caviling critics’ to describe the sort of Literalists whom his 
soul hates. They have manifested a dislike for the institutions of 
Judaism, and have used the literal statements of the Scriptures 
as their point of attack. We have wondered at times whether 
such malicious persons could really be Jews. Perhaps after all 
they might only be the Gentile enemies of Judaism, a part of 
the great antisemitic movement, who have taken this course to 
heap more and more scorn upon the Jews. But the Jewish 
character of these enemies is too much apparent in Philo’s 
writings to make such a conclusion possible. They know too 
much about Judaism to be Gentiles. And the conviction that 
they are Jews is strengthened when we look to other Jewish 
writers who have been concerned about the increase of impiety 
and lawlessness within Judaism. Josephus describes the Jews 
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wio were traitors to their race and religion in the days of Mene- 
laus, when the rich Tobiads controlled the institutions of Jeru- 
salem. Menelaus and his followers announced to Antiochus 
that ‘‘they were desirous to leave the laws of their country and 
the Jewish way of living according to them, and to follow the 
king’s laws and the Greecian way of living.” The writer of 
Maccabees tells of that same menacing party within Israel, 
“the lawless’’ and ‘“‘the ungodly” who were alert to take every 
advantage for the embarrassment of the faithful, and were 
constantly in communication with the foreign enemies of the 
land.%3 And these enemies within the gate were denounced by 
the Psalmist of a late period as “‘the wicked,” ‘‘sinners,’’ and 
“‘scoffers.’"% It is evident that there were two classes, the 
righteous and the wicked, within the race of the Jews. It is 
Jews of this same sort that Philo condemns. They are the 
impious, the wicked, the critical, Jews in race and name, but 
loud in their denunciation of the shortcomings of the law, and 
thus enemies of the very constitution of the Jewish people. 
Perhaps we cannot call them Jews, but rather apostates. But 
even if apostates, they represent one extreme branch of the 
Literalists, and show what were to Philo the dreadful conse- 
quences of persistent literalism. 

The heathen records which have been compiled by Reinach 
and Giles also confirm our belief that the vilifying Literalists 
whom Philo knew were Jews. From these accounts we see that 
the scandal of the Jew lay in what the Gentile saw him doing, 
how he lived. The critics made light of Jewish family life, their 
habits of eating, their segregation, their acts of worship, their 
holy days, their feasts. These charges of antiquity reveal no 
knowledge of the Jewish Scriptures. In short, it was not a 
literary attack at all. A recent Jewish writer says that although 
the Scriptures in Greek were extant and accessible for a long 
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time, they were not read by Gentiles before the time of Celsus 
in the Christian era.%° Only three Jewish names sc~m to have 
been known to the pagan man of letters: Moses, Judea, and 
Jerusalem. Living side by side with Jews, these Gentiles paid 
no attention to Jewish literature even though it was written in 
Greek. The Jew plunged into the literature of the Greek, but 
the Greek was prejudiced against the “barbarian” and would 
not look at his writings. 


In the time of Philo the antisemitic movement changed from 
words to open violence in Alexandria. The Egyptian populace, 
the worst element of it, was stirred up to loot, kill, and destroy, 
as related in the historical writings In Flaccum and Ad Gaium. 
But there was also propaganda at work, and of a strange, new 
sort. In Alexandrian antisemitism a new vulnerable spot in 
Judaism was discovered, a weakness not seen by the heathen 
writers. That vulnerable spot was the Jewish Scriptures. A 
man named Helicon appears as an enemy of Judaism quite 
capable of attack in this new field. This foe of the Jews has a 
new technique. In that soliloquy which Philo writes for Helicon, 
we see a man educated in science, ready in speech and repartee, 
gifted in wit and satire.»7 Added to this ability and training of 
the schools, he has a background that fits him perfectly for the 
task of jesting with and humiliating the Jews. Helicon reminds 
himself that he has been instructed from his swaddling days in 
the laws and customs of the Jews and has been taught not by 
any single teacher, but has gone to school to all of them. In 
short, he is Jewish bred, a part of the Jewish race, that “most 
talkative element in Alexandria.” The lure of place in the court 
of Caligula had made him an apostate. There had beer an 
estrangerent, GAoTplwots. Only a slave of Tiberius, passed 
over to Caiizula, he had found his opportunity to rise in the 
esteem of his new master by making an attack on the people 
that had nourished him. It was his acquaintance with Jewish 
life, customs, religion and literature that made him dangerous 
to the Jews in this new form of attack. 
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Here is the key to the identity of the malicious critics who 
were such a vexation to Philo. They were not Gentiles, for 
Gentiles did not know the Scriptures and did not attack on that 
front. At least, no such Gentile enemies of the Jews appear in 
the literature of antiquity up to this time. The Gentiles could 
do the open violence and attack the Jews in print for their social 
and political sins. It remained for men like Helicon, trained in 
Jewish circles, to attack the sacred oracles. The worst of them 
were no longer Jews, it is true, but apostates. Philo knew them 
and pointed them out. They are the ones “who cherish a dis- 
like of the institutions of our fathers and make it their constant 
study to denounce and decry the laws.”’%* And did not Philo’s 
own nephew, Alexander, go over to the camp of the enemy? 
Josephus speaks of Alexander the elder, an eminent man of 
piety, and of his son the younger Alexander who “did not con- 
tinue in the religion of his country.” Had Philo lived a little 
longer he might have seen this renegade nephew installed as 
procurator of Judea, and then governor of Egypt where he gave 
orders for a massacre of the Jews of Alexandria.’ 

Such an apostate is in a sense the finished product of literalism 
as Philo sees it. He could look upon any ignorant and foolish 
Literalist as in danger of just such an end as that. In the milder 
stages the Literalist could still be counted as one within Judaism. 
But if he passes over the real truth of Scriptures, and grows 
contentious in his championship of the literal view, he is a 
potential apostate. If he revels in pagan myths and thinks they 
are as good as the stories found in the Pentateuch, magnifies 
the inconsistenties of the Law, drops the ritual practices because 
he cannot see their meaning, then goes on to vilifying and 
scoffing, he is one of the lawless and ungodly. 


VI 


The Literalists are very much in evidence, and Philo has not 
hesitated to show us both the good and the bad. The good 
Literalists are familiar with the Scriptures and, like Philo himself, 
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are devoted mostly to the Pentateuch. They read not only the 
strictly legal portions, but seem also to be ottracted to the 
narratives of the Pentateuch. But they see only what is on the 
surface, and make no mystic flights into the realms known to 
the hierophants. They see a Judaism that stands or falls with 
the written law, the temple, the institutions. This group in 
Philo’s writings answers to the “Gesetzestreue” discovered by 
Friedlander in the Sibyllines, and to the pious of the Maccabees 
who hold to their law even unto death. 

Likewise the bad Literalists, the contentious, the cynical, 
agree in spirit with those of the contemporary literature. They 
are like the impious of the Psalms and the Books of Maccabees. 
They are not kindly disposed toward the constitution of Judaism. 
They differ from the enemies on the outside of Judaism mainly 
in the technique of attack. They use the Scriptures, explained 
on their own literalist pattern, to discredit Judaism. They too 
read only what is on the surface, analyze it, and laugh at it 
because it is too silly to believe. 

One would say that apparently there is not a great deal of 
difference between the milder order of Literalists in Alexandria 
and those of Palestine. Both used the Scriptures without mysti- 
cal allegory, both held the same views about God, both looked 
to the written law as the only law, and considered obedience to 
it as the end of life. And both had of necessity to make some 
reservations in the detailed keeping of the law. Some legal 
demands had become impracticable and obsolete. The temple 
was unavailable to most of the Alexandrians, and in parts of 
Palestine it was too far from the people to exert much influence. 
The laws of sacrifice were certainly antiquated for both Alex- 
andrian and Palestinian. Consequently, even among the Literal- 
ists, the keeping of the law became on many points an academic 
discussion rather than a fact. Each group would place the 
emphasis on the parts that could be consistently carried out, 
and on the moral laws about which there was no question. 

But there were differences between Literalists, and Philo has 
made them clear. We might call those of Palestine the innocent 
Literalists. They read the Scriptures by letter, kept the laws 
as written, and looked to the God of their fathers in simple 
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trust because they knew no other way of life. Many within 
Alexandria must have answered to the same description. But 
there were Literalists of Alexandria who were dangerously con- 
servative, for with them it was a matter of definite choice. They 
had seen the new wine of allegory and mysticism, had tasted 
it, but they said ‘the old is better.’’ Or perhaps they belonged 
to the stubborn group that refused to taste. They were Literal- 
ists by choice, because they did not want to accept the allegory, 
for allegory was being used to promote the Hellenistic Jewish 
Mystery. Hence they were apologetic, and often in defiant 
mood. As Goodenough puts it, the Literalists ‘had always 
fought the mystic development.” ** This is the light in which 
they appear in Philo. At least, they are represented as being 
foolish and lazy, seeing the allegorical as something that requires 
too much effort. At the worst, they are antagonistic, set in their 
ways, unconcerned about the progress of the soul towards God. 
Literalism is then a system definitely set against the Jewish 
Mystery. 

It becomes clear that the relation between Philo and the 
Literalists was one of both agreement and disagreement. The 
allegorists who went so far as to give up the law altogether were 
extremists and dangerous. And the Literalists who spurned the 
Scriptures as unfit for men of intelligence were even more 
dangerous. Philo himself had a profound respect for the laws, 
as seen in his De Benedictionibus and De Exsecrationibus, and 
in his struggle for Jewish legalism with Flaccus and Caligula. 
He had a great respect for those who with simplicity and honesty 
held fast to the written laws. He tolerated such Literalists, 
even loved them, if they had never declared themselves against 
his Mystery, or if he frankly regarded them as incapable of 
reaching the high goals of Jewish mysticism. 

Literalism was a good beginning, and Philo could be tolerant 
and hopeful toward all who read the Scriptures thus and kept 
the law. For Literalists really had within their grasp the mater- 
ials that could lead them to life. His soul was only vexed when 
they refused to go on from the rudiments to perfection, when 
they spurned the values that he had found in his Mystery. 
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HIS discussion begins with the acceptance of the hypothesis 

set forward by Marti,’ Volz,? Batten,3 Haupt,‘ Toy,’ and 
others that the original book of Hosea did not contain an account 
of the marriage of Hosea as it has been traditionally interpreted, 
for the third chapter is of non-Hosean origin. Others’ have 
come to the same conclusion even though they do accept the 
Hosean origin of this third chapter, for they have found it not 
directly related to the tale of Hosea’s marriage to Gomer in 
the first chapter. An objective analysis of the first three chapters 


of the book of Hosea reveals no picture of an unfaithful wife, 
no tale of divorce, and, above all, no heart-rending, human 
interest account of the manner in which Hosea bought degen- 
erate Gomer back to himself. In the original writings of the 
prophet there is no suggestion that in an experience such as 
this he found a revelation that Yahweh would cast off Israel, 
only to take her to himself once more in a later period. 


tK. Marti, Das Dodekapropheten, Kurzer Hand-commentar, 33, 34. 

2 P. Volz, ‘‘Die Ehegeschichte Hosea’s,” Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche 
Theologie, LXI, 321 ff. 

3L. W. Batten, ‘‘Hosea’s Message and Marriage,” Journal of Biblical 
Literature, XXXIV, 41 ff. 

4 P. Haupt, ‘‘ Hosea’s Erring Spouse,” Journal of Biblical Literature, XXXIV, 
41 ff. 

5 C. H. Toy, “Note on Hosea 1-3," Journal of Biblical Literature, XXXII, 
75 ff. 

6 J. Fiick, ‘‘Hosea Kapitel 3,” Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft, XXXIX, 283 ff., and A. Heermann, ‘“‘Ehe und Kinder des Propheten 
Hosea,” Zeitschrift fiir die alitestamentliche Wissenschaft, XL, 287 ff. 
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This study accepts the interpretation of the literary history 
of the first three chapters of Hosea which recognizes as inter- 
polations the Judean gloss of 1 7, verses 1, 2, and 16-25 of chapter 
2, which presuppose the exile and are concerned with the restora- 
tion of the community of Israel, and, finally, chapter 3 in its 
entirety. The diction of this third chapter and the reference 
to a return under a Davidic king brand the chapter as spurious, 
especially in view of the fact that the chapter is a unit, and the 
more obvious post-exilic references cannot be abstracted from 
the remaining portions.? The chapter is an allegory, originally 
written to explain the exile. It was perhaps inserted here after 
the exile, so that the text of Hosea would give to the reader the 
impression which the traditional interpretation of Hosea’s 
marriage best illustrates. 

The intrusion was sometime after the composition of Jeremiah 
31: 

“If a man divorce his wife, and she leave him, and become 
the wife of another man, can she return to him again? Is 
not that woman wholly polluted? But you have acted the 
prostitute with many lovers, and would fain return to me! 
An oracle of Yahweh.”’® 

It was also inserted later than Deut. 241-4, where the same 
sentiment appears. The interpolation of this chapter brought 
the message of Hosea into accord with prophecies of Deutero- 
Isaiah, in Is. 50 1, 2: 


“Thus says Yahweh: Where is your mother’s writ of 
divorce with which I put her away .... Is my hand too 
short to redeem, or have I no strength to save?...” 

The hypothesis that this third chapter of Hosea circulated for 


735 is generally recognized as late: see W. R. Harper, Amos and Hosea, 
International Critical Commentary, 223. The integral association of verse 5 
with verse 4 is indicated by the play on the consonants 120" and by the intro- 
ductory 1mx. See also Zech. 11 15-17 and 13 7-9. 

8 Reading awxn for pax with the Septuagint and Vulgate. The use of the 
root 7x also suggests that the reference is to sacred prostitution: see H. G. 
May, “The Fertility Cult in Hosea,” American Journal of Semitic Languages, 
XLVIII, 89 ff. 
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a while outside the book of Hosea, and that it was not originally 
written to be inserted at this point, best explains why it does 
not easily harmonize with the account of the marriage of Gomer 
in the first chapter. Understanding this obviates the necessity 
of resorting to some awkward expedient, such as considering the 
third chapter an autobiographical account of the same incident 
recorded in the first chapter, in order to harmonize the two 
accounts. It also explains the variant descriptions of the 
woman. Yet the editor who inserted this third chapter intended 
it to be taken as a sequel to the story of the marriage of Hosea 
and Gomer. 


This discussion —most of which may seem to be introduction— 
also begins with the assumption that Gomer was a sacred prost- 
itute, a zonah.'° In this we find the explanation of the expressions 
ont nvx and ons 715°." Hosea is ordered to take a wife who 
is a functionary in the popular cult and to regard the expected 
children after the manner of those born under the aegis of the 
sanctuary. Married sacred prostitutes were not unknown to 
the Hebrews.” In the Assyrian Code we find provision made 


for the married gadiStu, the equivalent of the Hebrew gedeSah, 
or temple prostitute.» In accord with the Hebrew practice, 
the children resulting from this union with Gomer are to be 


9See J. M. P. Smith, “‘The Marriage of Hosea,” Biblical World, XLII, 
94 ff., and J. A. Bewer, ‘‘The Story of Hosea’s Marriage,” American Journal, 
of Semitic Languages, XXII, 120 ff. See also T. H. Robinson, “‘ Die Ehe des 
Hosea,” Theologische Studien und Kritiken, CVI (1934/35), 301 ff. 

10 See H. G. May, op. cit., 73 ff., and T. H. Robinson, op. cit., 311 ff. 
Robinson recognizes a great probability for his assumption, and shows how 
it may elucidate many difficult details. 

™ Hos. 1 2. 

% Note the married zonah of Proverbs 7 20 f., who is acting under the guise 
of her religion (see verse 14). Ezekiel uses the imagery of the married sacred 
prostitute in chapters 16 and 23. The married woman at whose home Elisha 
stayed functioned in this capacity: see W. C. Graham, ‘‘Some Suggestions 
toward the Interpretation of Micah 110-16,” American Journal of Semitic 
Languages, XLVII, 237 ff. 

13 See B. A. Brooks, ‘Some Observations Concerning Ancient Mesopotamian 
Women,” American Journal of Semitic Languages, XXXI1X, 194 ff. 
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given names symbolic of their status."* The incident in the first 
chapter of Hosea is to be interpreted in the light of the eighth 
chapter of Isaiah, where there is no hint that the prophetess 
had been the wife of Isaiah, but she does seem to have been a 
functionary at the sanctuary, and the naming of the expected 
child was of peculiar significance. The Immanuel passage in 
Isaiah 7 10s. belongs to the same cycle of religious thought or 
practice. 

Starting with these three postulates, we may ask ourselves 
the significance of the names which Hosea gave to his children. 
Hosea, of course, explains their immediate significance, but do 
they mean more than this? It has been thought that the second 
child was named ‘“Not-Pitied” and the third child ‘“Not-My- 
People” in part because Hosea had now found out that Gomer 
had been unfaithful to him and that the children were not his 
own.'s In the light of our preceding discussion, however, there 
is no evidence that Gomer was unfaithful to her husband or that 
the children did not belong to Hosea. Therefore, illegitimacy 
could not have been one of the reasons for the names of any of 
Hosea’s children." 


The name of the first child would be ideal for the offspring 
of a union with a sacred prostitute. Jezreel (Sxytr), meaning 
“‘“God-Sows,” is most appropriate in the milieu of the worship 
of the baalim or even Yahweh where the Yahweh cult had been 
degraded to the status of a popular fertility religion. It is even 
conceivable that the Plain of Jezreel received its name from the 
use of the name Jezreel in the agricultural rites and divine 
marriage ritual practices on this fertile plain. We recall the 


™%4 Sons of the sacred prostitutes may be mentioned in Ho. 4 10 and Mal. 2 15. 
See also Ez. 1620. The children of the Babylonian female Shirkutu belonged 
to the shrine: see R. P. Dougherty, The Shirkutu of Babylonian Deities, 38, 
39, 50, 51. 

1s See W. R. Harper, op. cit., 212 ff. 

%6 T, H. Robinson (op. cit., 305-307) makes a most cogent argument against 
the hypothesis that the names of Hosea’s children indicate that they were 
illegitimate or that Gomer was unfaithful. 
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worship of Hadad-Rimmon on the adjoining Plain of Megiddo.*’ 
However that may be, the name would have appeared doubly 
suitable to Hosea since not only was it an appropriate name for 
a oni 19°, but he could also read into it a prophecy of doom for 
the house of Jehu. 

The name of the third child also offers a ready explanation. 
Lo-Ammi (ny xb) or ‘“Not-My-People” immediately suggests 
to the mind some sort of association with the name Immanuel, 
for the latter belongs with the circle of religious ideology with 
which we are here concerned. It is at least a strange coincidence 
that Immanuel means ‘‘God-with-Us,” while the consonants of 
the name of Hosea’s third child might be read ‘‘Not-with-Me.”** 
Is Hosea here criticizing the usual cheap optimism of the religion 
of the people, according to which the deity could be controlled 
and made to be present by the consummation of the ritual of 
the divine marriage? The similarity of the writing of these two 
names is notable: if the first person plural suffix be changed to 
the first person singular, and the consonants of bx be transposed 
and placed at the beginning of the name, Immanuel becomes 
Lo-Ammi. If—and our interpretation is conditional — Hosea 
has a double meaning in the name of his third child, we may 
have a cue to it. 

There is a supplementary suggestion which may explain a 
possible double entendre in the name of Hosea’s second child, 
as well as in the name of the third child. The key to this is 
found in the names Immanuel and Jezreel, as well as perhaps in 
the name of Samuel, whose birth story is so intimately associated 
with the Shiloh temple, and whose conception was perhaps at 
the sanctuary.'® In each of these instances the child is given a 
name compounded with bx. The question now quite naturally 
arises whether Hosea has not changed an 5x into the negative 
xd in the names of his last two children. It would require merely 


17 Zech. 12 11. In view of a lamentation for Hadad (Baal) and Alein in the 
Ras Shamra tablets, R. Dussaud has suggested that the difficult Hadad- 
Rimmon (}107777) of Zech. 12 11 originally was Hadad and Alein (xs 377): 
See Syria, XVI, 405. 

% For xb with preposition and suffix, see Job 39 16; Hab. 2 6. 

19 T Sam. 118, 19. 
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a transposition of consonants. A conscious play on these con- 
sonants is perhaps to be understood in Is. 21 3 and Deut. 32 21, 
where the expression bx xb occurs as a designation of pagan 
deities.”° 

This would have been more clear had the second child been a 
boy rather than a girl, for then its name would perhaps have 
been O77 nd, which would have suggested by contrast more 
readily the quite common designation of deity as 0iN 4 bx, 
Hosea may be deliberately taking this appellation which char- 
acterized the deity as popularly conceived by the adherents of 
the fertility cult, and altering it in a fashion to suggest most 
dramatically that Yahweh is no longer mm x, a compassionate 
deity. This is strictly in keeping with the tenor of his message, 
for, as Batten has shown, Hosea preached a message of uncom- 
promising doom descending from a deity no longer compassion- 
ate toward Israel. 

When this suggestion is applied to the name of Hosea’s third 
child, the results are even more interesting. "py xb would then 
have been formed by Hosea as an adaptation of the name *pybx. 
This might mean ‘“God-with-Me” caydy), and its similarity 
to the name Immanuel would be obvious to Hosea’s contempo- 
raries. Or it might be translated ‘God (El)-Is-My-Lover” 
coydy), and then it would remind us of the Hebrew name 
Ammiel of I Chr. 35 etc. Amm appears as one of the nature 
gods of the Kataban Arabs, and it is to be found not only in 
the Hebrew name Ammiel, but also in the name of the king of 
Israel at the time of Hosea, Jeroboam II.” As a part of the 
terminology of the Hebrew fertility cult the interpretation 
“uncle” fails to elucidate the meaning of Amm adequately. 
Professor Meek has seen a reference to this designation of deity 
in the compound title apy of Canticles 612. aypy is most 


20 It is recognized that the foriuation of independent sentences, negated 
by the adverb x, forming two-word compounds, is a common Hebrew idiom. 
See Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, par. 152, note 1. With one dubious exception 
in Amos 613, it does not seem to appear in pre-Hosean compositions. See 
Brown, Driver, Briggs, Hebrew and English Lexicon, s. v. 

2 See J. A. Montgomery, Arabia and the Bible, 148 ff. 
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appropriately translated by him as “my ardent lover.” The 
youth who bears this title represents the vegetation deity, the 
dying and rising god of the fertility liturgy. That Hosea, in 
naming his third child "OY x, intended that his contemporaries 
should regard it as an adaptation of ppd seems quite within 
the bounds of probability. 


These double references would have been much more obvious 
to Hosea’s contemporaries, who were versed in the terminology 
of the popular religion of the day, than they have been to modern 
students of the Bible. 


22 See T. J. Meek, “‘The Song of Songs and the Fertility Cult,” article in 
W. H. Schoff, The Song of Songs, A Symposium, 56, 57, and The Old Testa- 
ment, An American Translation, edited by }. M. P. Smith, ad. loc. In Cant- 
icles 612 the reference to the chariots of 3°72 *Dy suggest solar symbolism. 

23 The author of Ho. 21 may have been conscious of a double reference, 
especially the transposition of the consonants of bx, for he contrasts "py xd 
with *r bx 30 








THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON AND PLATO 
STELLA LANGE 


ISTORICAL Christianity is generally regarded by scholars 

as a fusion of Judaism and Hellenism. That something of 
this fusion took place before the composition of the books of 
the New Testament is shown by the apocryphal book entitled 
The Wisdom of Solomon. Its author combined with a deep 
devotion to Judaism a knowledge of the Greek language and 
of Hellenistic life and thought. Whether he had any acquaint- 
ance at first hand with Greek literature and philosophy has been 
the subject of much debate,' and much ingenuity has been 
expended on the question whether the author of Wisdom was 
influenced by any particular philosopher or school of philesophy. 
Thales, Pythagoras, Heracleitus, Anaxagoras, Plato, Stoicism 
and Epicureanism have all been suggested as his sources of 
inspiration. We need not repeat here the many parallels of 
thought and expression that have been brought forward. 

After a perusal of the various volumes of controversy only 
two things seem to stand fast: that the author was, or certainly 
thought himself, a devout Hebrew, and that his expressions and 
ways of thought were strongly tinged with the prevailing syn- 
cretism of different systems of Greek philosophy. It seems 
almost impossible, in dealing with an author who probably 


t Eichhorn, Einleitung in die apokryphen Schriften des Alten Testaments, 
Leipzig, 1795, 86-207, finds much Platonism in the book. Similarly Bruch, 
Weisheitslehre der Hebréer, Strasburg, 1851, 325-328, and Kiibel, “‘ Die ethi- 
schen Grundanschauungen der Weisheit Salomos,” Theol. Studien und 
Kritiken, 1865, 690-722. Grimm, Das Buch der Weisheit, Leipzig 1860, and 
Heinze, Die Lehre vom Logos, Oldenburg 1872, 192-202, thought him an eclectic. 
See Paul Heinisch, Die Griechische Philosophie im Buche der Weisheit, Miinster 
i. W. 1908, for a summary of earlier views, and Schiirer, Geschichte des Jiid- 
ischen Volkes, I113 383, for bibliography of works previous to 1898. 
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belongs to the first century B. C.,? when the various systems 
of philosophy had become so blended and had been constantly 
borrowing and interchanging ideas, to decide, in the absence of 
direct testimony or of discussions of the cardinal doctrines of 
a particular system, whether we have before us an Academician, 
Peripatetic, Neo-Pythagorean, Stoic or Eclectic, and even more 
difficult to determine whether a writer was acquainted at first 
hand with the works of any particular philosopher. It often 
appears as if each commentator has been desirous of attributing 
to the author of Wisdom acquaintance with his own favorite 
system or philosopher, which in some cases has been a fairly 
plausible proceeding, in others extremely arbitrary.’ 

There can, it seems, be little question of the fact that doctrines 
promulgated by or attributed to Pythagoras, Heracleitus and 
other pre-Socratics were incorporated in the systems of the 
Stoics, Academicians and other schools. Moreover, the writings 
of Plato, Xenophon, and various later philosophers were widely 
disseminated through the Hellenistic world, and especially at 
Alexandria, and many of their ideas had by the first century 
B. C. become the common property of educated men, though 
the source of these ideas was not always known. Just so in our 
own day preachers and lecturers often disseminate a diluted 
Platonism through the medium of such popularizing philosophers 


2 The book is evidently earlier than Paul’s epistles, since Paul seems to 
know it (see E. Grafe, ‘‘Das Verhaltnis der paulinischen Schriften zur Sap- 
ientia Salomonis,” Theol. Abh. su Weizsdckers 70. Geburtstage, 1892, 251-286. 
Cf. also Norden, Agnostos Theos, 27, 128-9; but see Focke, Entstehung der 
Weisheit Salomos, Gottingen, 1913, 113-126, who rejects most of Grafe’s 
arguments) and later than the LXX, since the latter is used by the author 
of Wisdom, e. g. cf. Wisd. 15 10 with Is. 44 20, Wisd. 2 12 with Is. 3 i0. Zeller, 
Ph. d. Gr., I11.2,4 295, puts it in the imperial age, but most scholars, e. g. 
Grimm, Siegfried, Drummond, Couard and others place it between 150 and 
50 B.C. Cf. also Schiirer, Gesch. d. jtidischen Volkes, 1113, 381. Focke, op. cit., 
74 °4, decides on the years 88-86 B.C. He believes that chs. 1-5 inclusive 
were written in Palestine during the struggles between the Sadducees and 
Pharisees in the reign of Alexander Jannaeus, and that these chapters were 
translated and the rest of the work composed very shortly after by an Alex- 
andrian Jew: see esp. 65-66. 

3 E. g., the work of Pfleiderer, Die Philosophie des Heracleitos von Ephesos, 
which seems not to be accepted by any subsequent scholar. 
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as Emerson and Matthew Arnold, and an intelligent listener 
will absorb many philosophical ideas and pass them on without 
knowing their origin. It seems most reasonable to take this 
view of the author of the Wisdom of Solomon. He was in all 
probability the member of no particular school of philosophy, 
though he had evidently absorbed the ideas of various schools, 
and possibly may have been acquainted with the writings of 
Plato and some of the other well-known philosophers of the 
fourth and third centuries. His language is not technical, as 
is that of Philo; he sets up no definite system, and whereas he 
seems to have picked up some Stoic tags and phrases‘ he uses 
them in a popular fashion. Many of the Stoic ideas which 
critics find in his work are commonplaces of all religious or 
philosophical thought, and, like the idea of divine providence, 
occur in the Old Testament as well as in Plato and the Stoics.5 

Another matter that has been much discussed is whether the 
book of Wisdom was originally written in Greek or in Hebrew. 
It makes no great difference for our purposes, especially as 
some of the least Hebraic ideas occur in the first ten chapters 
of the work, for whose Hebraic origin most evidence has been 
adduced.° 

While not going to the extremes of such writers as Pfleiderer 
and Moriz Friedlander,’ who find references to Greek philosophy 
at every turn, Focke also avoids the Charybdis of Heinisch, who 
would make the ideas of Wisdom purely Jewish. Focke admits 
numerous reminiscences of Greek philosophical ideas and terms,*® 
Stoic, Platonic and pre-Socratic. He believes—and this seems 
irrefutable—that the author of wisdom picked up bits of Greek 
philosophical doctrines and adorned his work with them, since 


4 E. g., dtoixew, 8 1; xwpet bcd wavTwv, 8 4; rvedpa voepdv, 7 22; dwbppora, 
7 24. 

5 Cf. Heinisch, op. cit., 110-112. 

6 Focke, op. cit., argues quite plausibly for a Hebrew original of the first 
five chapters. But Carl Everett Purinton, in his dissertation, ‘Translation 
Greek in the Wisdom of Solomon,” published in the Journal of Biblical Liter- 
ature in 1928, maintained that the original Hebrew section extended through 
111. 

1 Griechische Philosophie im Alten Testament, Berlin, 1904. 

8 Op. cit., 88-95. 
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it was intended for Greeks as well as for Jews. Focke maintains 
that his Hellenism was, however, merely a light veneer covering 
an essentially Jewish attitude of mind. 

This statement seems to require some qualifications. No one 
would deny the strong pro-Jewish feeling of the author of 
Wisdom, or his intimate acquaintance with the Hebrew scrip- 
tures, but when Focke says that like all Jews except Philo he 
stands ‘“‘sehr fest auf dieser Erde, eine ausgesprochene Dies- 
seitigkeitsnatur,’’ he is going too far. That statement might 
possibly apply to the last ten chapters but certainly not to the 
first nine. It is true that there is nothing in the book resembling 
the asceticism of Philo and of Alexandrian religion in general. 
And in this respect as in others, the author of Wisdom comes 
closer to Plato himself than to later Platonism. Almost every 
commentator, whatever his other views, finds traces of Platonic 
doctrine in Wisdom. Heinisch devotes more than one third of 
his book to the refutation of alleged Platonic parallels. The 
point we wish to make is that the author of Wisdom, whether 
acquainted at first hand with Plato or not, was anima naturaliter 
Platonica, and that his attitude toward most important questions 
is similar to that of Plato. 

Like Plato he was sensitive to beauty (13 3) and he calls God 
the first author of beauty. He says, too, that wisdom is more 
beautiful than the sun and stars (7 27) and that he loved her 
for her beauty and sought her for his bride (8 2), which recalls 
Plato’s figure of the wooing of the maid philosophy in the 
Republic, 195-96.7° Of course the author of Wisdom need not 


9 Beauty never seemed quite a legitimate thing to the Hebrew mind. Even 
in the descriptions of nature in the Psalms and in Job it is generally the 
majesty of God’s works that is emphasized, not their loveliness. Beauty of 
person is generally associated with evil, as in the case of Absolom, or men- 
tioned as a temptation to sin. The idea of a refining or spiritualizing effect 
of beauty never seems to have occurred to the writers of the Old Testament. 
Hebrew literature has no young Lysis, ‘“‘as good as fair” (Plato, Lysis, 207 A), 
or Charmides, upon whom all, even the youngest boys, gaze in admiration 
“as on a statue” (Charmides, 154 C). 

% In speaking of philosophy Plato frequently employs the erotic terminology 
which became a definite element of most of the mystery religions and of whose 
survival in Christianity we have ample evidence in the orthodox interpretation 
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here be thinking of Plato, but may be recalling the Book of 
Proverbs. But the ‘‘mystic ladder” of Wisdom 4 17-19," recalls 
that other mystic ascent which Plato describes in the Symposium 
(210-12), from love of physical beauty to that of mental excell- 
ence, and thence to love of fair pursuits and laws, and of knowl- 
edge, culminating in the knowledge of the Good, which makes 
a man dear to God and immortal. 

The love of beauty and the conflict with the flesh constitute 
one of the seeming paradoxes of Plato’s philosophy. It can be 
explained as the attempt of a sensitive mind strongly stirred by 
all beauty, and aware too of the transitoriness of physical love- 
liness, to find a permanent resting-place for its affections. It 
solves the problem by using the material beauty as a symbol 
and a stepping-stone” to the spiritual which alone abides.* 
But the human mind in a human body cannot, except in rare 
moments, lift itself wholly above the material, and from this 
springs the feeling of chafing at the flesh, and the desire to be 
free of this body that holds the soul down to the earth. The 
mind longs to know and to behold perfect wisdom and beauty, 
and the power of the body is limited. This Plato expresses 
again and again in the Phaedo (79 C ff.) and elsewhere, and the 
author of Wisdom utters the same cry (9 14-13): “For the cor- 
ruptible body presseth down the soul, and the earthy tabernacle 
weigheth down the mind that museth upon many things...” 
Plato, unlike the Neoplatonists and other extremists, does not 
look upon the body as something utterly despicable and shame- 
ful but merely deprecates the limitations it imposes on the spirit. 
He is not an ascetic who would torture the body and deny the 
legitimacy of bodily needs (Rep., 571 DE). He would merely 
train the body to be an efficient servant of the mind. A beautiful 
soul in a beautiful body is to him the ideal combination (Rep., 


of the Song of Solomon and in the language of such Christian mystics as 
St. Catherine, St. Theresa and Mme. Guyon. See Plato Rep., 490 B; Phaedo, 
66 E; Meno, 70 B; Phaedr., 266 B; Gorg., 482 A; etc. 

1 Cf, E. R. Goodenough, By Light, Light, 274. 

1 Cf. Symp., 211 C, dorep éravaBacpois. 

3 Cf. Plato’s remark in Phaedr., 250 D that wisdom would awaken wondrous 
loves if it could be seen; also Symp., 218 E. 
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402 D; Symp., 209 B), but bodily flaws are to be overlooked 
much more readily than those of the soul (Rep., 402 D 10-11; 
Theaet., 185 E) and the soul is always to be regarded as superior 
to the body (Laws, 697 B, 870 B, etc.). 

Similarly the author of Wisdom is no ascetic or defender of 
celibacy. In 313 ff. the context plainly shows that here the 
virtuous woman or man who is childless is contrasted with the 
wicked, whose children shall give him no joy. Childlessness to 
a Jew was the greatest of misfortunes, and it is a rather daring 
thing for a writer to praise even virtue above offspring (4 1).% 
He evidently felt as did Plato (Symp., 209 A): ‘“‘For there are 
those ... who are pregnant in soul .. . with those things that 
the soul should bear . . . . wisdom and other virtues.” 

The chief concern of the author of Wisdom—and of Plato"*?— 
is with ethics and the ethical aspects of religion. The two things 
each combats most decidedly are materialism and wrong con- 
ceptions of the nature of deity. In chapter 2 the author of 
Wisdom launches a fierce tirade at the materialists—who may 
be, as some say, the Epicureans, or, as Focke maintains," the 
Sadducees. But Plato in the Gorgias and elsewhere has strikingly 
similar passages, and in his day there were neither Epicureans 
nor Sadducees. But, as he says (Laws, 888 B) to the atheists, 
“You and "your friends are not the first to hold this opinion 
about the gods; there have always been some afflicted with 
this disease.’’ Callicles’ powerful speech (Gorg., 482 C ff.) is 
only a less simple version of the words of the wicked in Wisdom 2, 
especially verse 11, “‘Let our strength be the law of justice,” which 
some commentators have misunderstood and sought to emend. It 


™ The passages cited by Farrar (Holy Bible with Commentary, Apocrypha 
I, ed. Wace) as expressing the view that the body is the source of sin, 1 4 and 
8 20, do not imply that conception at all. The former could equally be said 
to imply that the soul was the source of evil. The meaning is simply that 
wisdom requires a virtuous soul and a pure body as its dwelling place; and 
the second passage plainly implies that there were bodies undefiled. 

8 Cf. Heinisch, op. cit., 138-9, who is right in his interpretation of the 
Wisdom passage, but misunderstands Plato. 

© Cf. also Wisdom 3 15. 

7 Cf. Rep., 591 B-D, 618 E; Gorg., 472 E ff.; Laws, 660 E ff. 

8 Op. cit., 44-50. 
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can be elucidated by Gorgias 484 B, where Callicles, as preacher of 
the gospel of immoralism, quotes, correctly or incorrectly, the frag- 
ment of Pindar, that vouos .... Gye duxarav ro Bravdrarov 
and explains it as meaning that the stronger has the right to rob 
the weaker. 


There is another extremely interesting passage in Wisdom 
which has been the subject of much disputation and which may 
be explained by a reference to Plato. That is 819-20: rats dé 
hunv ebpuns, Puxis te EXaxov ayabys’ uwaddov 5é ayabds 
@v HdOov eis sGua dpiavrov. Deane” in his note on the 
passage treats uadXov 6€ properly as a correction but is rather 
indefinite in his interpretation of the passage. Heinisch?° ingen- 
iously argues that the passage has nothing to do with the pre- 
existence of the soul and that wa@dXov dé does not introduce a 
correction. But Focke* insists that there is no doubt that the 
words indicate a belief in preexistence, and then (p. 91) makes 
a point which seems not to have been noted before, that the 
paddov 6é€ indicates ‘das diese Anschauung dem Verfasser 
absolut nicht in Fleisch und Blut iibergegangen war; die an 


erster Stelle ausgesprochene ist ihm die gelaufigere, angeborene, 
und es bedarf erst einer besonderen Uberlegung, eines will- 
kiirlichen Umdenkens fiir ihn, um die andere Darstellung folgen 


zu lassen.” We would go farther than this. There is a passage 
in Plato’s Timaeus, which, psychologically as well as meta- 
physically, offers a close analogy to the Wisdom passage. In 
Tim., 34 BC, Plato, after discussing the creation of the body 
of the world, says Yuxnv 5é eis 7d pécov abrov Deis dra 
mavros Te érewev, and then corrects himself, adding, ry 
bé 6) Wuxiv obx ws viv, borépay émtxepoduey éye, 
ovrws éunxavncaro kai 6 Beds vewrépay, but the soul came 
first, as he says in 36 DE, éwel... . 9 ris Wuxfs cioracts 
éyeyévnto, meta TovTO wav Td owuaroedés évrds adbrijs 
érexraivero. Both Plato and the author of Wisdom begin by 


1% The Book of Wisdom, 1881. 

» Op. cit., 85 ff. See ibid., 86 for earlier literature on the subject, and I. 
Heinemann, Poseidonius’ Metaphysische Schriften, Breslau, 1921, 141-2. 

a Op. cit., 37, 89 
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stating a point in the habitual ordinary language of common 
sense, which conceives of the body as the self and the soul as 
a concomitant” but both believe that in reality the soul is the 
self and that spirit precedes matter,?? and hence they correct 
themselves explicitly to prevent a misunderstanding on this 
important point. 

As we have said, the author of Wisdom is concerned almost 
wholly with ethics and ethical religion.*4 He is not a technical 
philosopher, and hence we need not expect to find in his work a 
discussion of the doctrine of ideas or of the ultimate nature of 
form and matter. But where he does casually touch such subjects 
his attitude is Platonic. Now Heinisch** makes much of the 
point that to the author of Wisdom matter and body are not 
evil but only become so through wrong use (14 7-8), and con- 
trasts this with the teachings of Platonism. But the thought 
that it is right or wrong use that makes a thing good or evil is 
expressed frequently by Plato.” 

In regard to the immortality of the soul also the author of 
Wisdom is not scientifically explicit. Some scholars insist?” that 


he teaches the immortality of the soul as opposed to the Jewish 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body; but Heinisch?* and 


2 Cf, Homer, Il.,1.3-4 Puxas “Atée rpotaper jpwwr, abrods de..., 
Psalm 42 6, ‘‘ My soul is cast down within me.” 

33 Cf. Plato, Laws, 892 A. 

24 It is interesting to note how similar his conception of wisdom is to that 
of Plato: it is preeminently moral rather than intellectual. Plato would not 
call a clever rascal wise, and the virtuous man is a wise man though he can 
neither spell nor swim (Laws, 689 CD; Theaet., 176 CD). Pseudo-Solomon 
says that wisdom makes men the friends of God (7 14). So Plato says (Laws, 
716 CD) 6 pév awdpwv Ge pidos. Pseudo-Solomon prefers wisdom “above 
health and beauty” (7 10); Plato, Rep., 591 BC, says that neither health nor 
beauty, except insofar as they conduce to wisdom, should be considered in 
comparison with righteousness. Pseudo-Solomon calls wisdom the gift of 
God (8 21). Plato, Tim., 47 AB, says that philosophy is God’s greatest gift 
to men. 

38 Op. cit., 55. 

26 As in Meno, 87 E—88A, 88 DE; Symp., 180 E—i81 A; Euthydem., 
280 E ff. 

27 E, g. Deane on 3 7. 

8 Op. cit., 63 ff. 
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Focke’? believe that it is the latter view that he expresses. Now 
the first five chapters of Wisdom are clearly poetical and the 
writer moreover is concerned to bring out the Platonic thought?* 
that it shall be well with the righteous both here and hereafter 
(3 1-9, 5 15-16). He probably does not wish to be too explicit, 
feeling, as Plato says in substance in the Phaedo, 114 D: “This 
is the cause why a man should bend all his efforts in this life to 
achieve wisdom and virtue, for fair is the prize and the hope is 
great. No sensible man would affirm that these things are 
precisely as I have described them, but that something like 
this is true, we may venture to believe.” At any rate there is 
nothing in Wisdom like the crude conception of a bodily resur- 
rection that we find in II Maccabees 446, 79, etc. Heinisch?* 
surprisingly says that the vivid portrayal of a last judgment in 
which the righteous and the wicked are opposed to each other 
indicates that the writer conceived of a reunion of soul and 
body. But surely Plato’s scenes toward the close of the Republic, 
Gorgias and Phaedo are much more detailed and vivid. Scholar- 
ship frequently forgets that a poet cannot be judged by the hard 
and fast rules that bind a philologian or a scientist. 

We would not say that the similarity of spirit between Plato 
and Pseudo-Solomon proves that the latter knew Plato. It may 
be that, as he says, wisdom ‘“‘in all ages entering into holy souls, 
maketh them friends of God and prophets.” But it does seem 
to indicate that there is a greater kinship between Hellenistic 
Judaism and classical Greek philosophy than is frequently 
supposed, and that this kinship is not a matter merely, or chiefly, 
of phraseology or of metaphysical theory, but rather of feeling. 
The primary interest of the Hellenistic age was not in scientific 
speculation for its own sake, as it had been in the case of the 
pre-Socratics, nor even in metaphysics apart from its human 
values. Plato had believed that the one thing needful was to 
become like to God by wisdom and virtue (Theaet., 176 B); 
and Hellenistic religion, both among Jew and Gentile, was 


29 Op. cit., 30-36. 
3° Cf, Rep., 613 A, 621 D. 
3 Op. cit., p. 78. 
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seeking the way to God and union with the divine—whether 
called Isis, Mithra, Zeus, Zagreus, or Jahveh—by gnosis and 
purity of life. 

There was not, at this time, the gulf between Greek and Jew 
that many theologians would fix there. If it had been so, 
Christianity could not have made both one. Imperceptibly 
Greek and Hebrew ideas had been interpenetrating each other 
since the time of Alexander, and the common ground on which 
the finest elements of Judaism and of Hellenism could meet 
was that “religion of the imaginative reason,’’ that mixture of 
sweet reasonableness and lofty emotion that has always appealed 
to sensitive and intelligent persons of every age or race. Just 
as we find the works of the later Stoics, such as Epictetus and 
Marcus Aurelius, softened and suffused with Platonic spirituality 
and mysticism, and as the most scholarly of the early Christian 
fathers, Clement of Alexandria and Origen, are rightly called 
Christian Platonists, so in Hellenistic Judaism it is the religious 
and ethical spirit of Plato that triumphs. This is unquestionably 
true in the case of Philo. It is true, to a lesser degree and in a 
slightly different manner, also of the Wisdom of Solomon. 





NOTES ON SOME DIFFICULT OLD 
TESTAMENT PASSAGE 


FRANK ZIMMERMAN 


1. ond =cattle. 


oes 318 reads: 3 N27 by 4°32 “IN NTN 
o> mi m3 ov nint) onbsn 0737 OINT: The 
latter part of this verse has been notoriously troublesome. The 
words form an impossible construction. Even if it be assumed with 
Ewald that we have here an accumulation of pr *> ns such as 
found in the Latin ipsissimt or the German héc..5..elbst, never- 
theless ond non noma onw syntactically remains awkward. Ewald 
offers' no other examples, illustrative of such construction, in 
Hebrew. For want of better, commentators interpret all in the 
same fashion: 70m is construed as a copulative, and om as an 
ethical dative. This interpretation, however, is very wooden, 
for to explain ond as an ethical dative at the end of the verse 
and to translate ‘“They are for themselves” hardly does credit 
to biblical exegetes. 

The ancient versions render variously. The LXX reads, ‘‘God 
will judge them, and that to show that they are beasts.’’; the 
Peshitta, ‘“‘And to show that they are as beasts,” construing 
their translation of ond with the following verse; the Vulgate 
likewise, ‘“‘And to show that they are equal to beasts.’’ 


t Syntax of the Hebrew Language of the Old Testament, Edinburgh, 1879, 
174; trans, James Kennedy. 

2C. H. H. Wright, Book of Koheleth, London, 1883, 347; D. G. Wildeboer, 
Der Prediger, Freiburg, 1898, 135; L. Levy, Das Buch Qoheleth, Leipzig, 1912, 
ad loc. 

3 The LXX has dre dtaxpuvet abrovs 6 Oeds,, cal rod dettar Ste abrol 
xtnvn eiciy apparently glossing over ond; the Peshitta q2 ose 
yous yos2 23.45, the Vulgate et ostenderet similes esse bestiis. 
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Scholars who are not averse to emending the text offer other 
suggestions. Ehrlich* proposes mot /omd. I. Eitan’ suggests 
the elimination of 797 as a dittograph of mona. Lambert thinks 
that the corruption lies within onw, and accordingly he advances 
the suggestion that perhaps n7pnw ought to be read.° 

Lectio ardua praestat. Perhaps a more likely suggestion lies 
at hand. The Ethiopic word 4Yf meaning bos, taurus, vacca, 
generally ‘cattle’? would suit our verse admirably. The verse 
is then to be translated, “I said in my heart, ‘It is because of 
the sons of men that God may sift and show® that they are as 
beasts, that they are as cattle!’”” The word perhaps ought to 
be punctuated pausally om>>*ond (compare wn). The root 
ond is found elsewhere in biblical literature, and undoubtedly 
is associated with our present word in wonbno “bits greedily 
swallowed, dainties” Prov. 18 8; 26 22. 


2. ou=rank, authority. 


There are two main difficulties involved in Proverbs 25 15. 


The expression 07) awn 737 pw) is to say the least a bit bizarre. 
How can a soft tongue break a bone? Even if the expression be 
interpreted as a figure of speech, the verb break used in con- 
nection with a soft tongue is strangely incongruous. Secondly, 
the gnomic character of the book of Proverbs teaches us to 
expect some word in 6 which sould be parallel to ;sp in a. How 
is O° parallel to psp? 


4 Randglossen zur hebraéischen Bibel, VII, 67. 

5 A Contribution to Hebrew Lexicography, 24 

6 Revue des Etudes Juives, XXVIII, 283. 

7Compare Dillmann, Lexicon Linguae Ethiopicae, s.v.; Chrestomathia 
Aethiopica, 163. Perhaps the Arabic eo in such forms as al “be slack” 
said of a beast and »>Y “carnivorous, flesh-eating (animal)”’ may be assoc- 
iated with the Ethiopic root. 

8 Reading Ni8}2) with the versions, Luzzatto, Graetz, Levy and others. 

9 Comp. Ehrlich, Joc. cit., VI, on Prov. 2515. The parallel adduced by 
modern commentators as Delitzsch, Zéckler and others ‘“‘Geduld bricht Eisen” 
is not analogous. No matter what metaphorical guise a proverb may assume, 
its original formulation must be a natural possibility. 
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The ancient versions all presuppose the masoretic text. The 
LXX renders yA@ooa 5€ wadaxh ovyrpiber d074,' the Peshitta 
ddh Su 2.05 dsxkso. apparently followed by the Targum 
Nom NTanN NNT NNdD, the Vulgate lingua mollis confringet 
duritiam. The Jewish commentatcrs Rashi, Ibn Ezra, Levi ben 
Gerson, all interpret figuratively. 


To relieve the difficulty, modern scholars direct their attention 
toa. Frankenberg™ proposes to read *|¥P/]’Sp; similarly Toy” 
emends *|Sp OPW? (misprint for b’pw?). O6csterly accepts 
pw’. Ehrlich deals much more radically with our passage.” 
For np’, he reads 105”, or M5": in psp he detects a deriva- 
tive from the root jwp corresponding to the talmudic rp and 
the Arabic 445; he changes pwd to ]¥. 


But perhaps there is no need to emend the text at all. The 
Ethiopic 37¢% means dignitas, gravitas, auctoritas, used of 
priests, the Virgin Mary etc.*s Likewise }°*3t means res 
terrorem injicens, terrores, minae. Thus if »sp means ruler, 
man in authority as in Is. 110, 223; Mic. 31, 9.,77 we should 
have an exact parallel in om. It would follow, however, that the 
root 12% has a different nuance in this passage. Although 
fundamently it means ‘‘break,’”’ here it appears to bear the sig- 
nification of ‘‘win over, conciliate.’”” This usage is borne out by 
the later rabbinic idiom in such passages as IN? N77 130A boka 
in73Y “With food win him over! When you have given him 
to eat, you have won him over.”"*; awn Soxa -pby mwp rn oN 
“if he is hard with you, win him over with food”; navy 1D 


© Of the other Greek translators, only Aquila has been preserved, and then 
but partially (yAwooa) amany. 

1 Die Spriche, Gottingen, 1898. 

% Commentary on Proverbs, New York, 1899. 

13 Commentary on Proverbs, 1930. 

%4 Randglossen, V1, 147. 

18 Dillmana, Lexicon, col. 1154f. 

6 Tbid., col. 1155. 

117A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, by F. Brown, S. R. 
Driver, C. A. Briggs, s. v. 

% Talmud Yerushalmi, Aboda Zara, II, 41d, ed. Krotoschin, 1866. 

» T. Y. Shabb. I, 3c. 
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1n5 mx. ... (Give aid to an enemy) to win over his heart.’?° 
The whole verse then takes on new meaning, with a good paral- 
lelism: 

With patience is a ruler persuaded 

And a soft tongue wins over authority.” 


3. (a) VDI =disapprove, repudiate. 

Job 34 25a strikes a discordant note in the sequence between 
v. 24 and 25b ¢. The difficulties lie partly in the word }> “‘there- 
fore’ and in the verb o5°, root 153, bearing the meaning 
“recognize.” The usual translation is, ‘“Therefore He taketh 
knowledge of their works; and He overturneth them in the 
night so that they are crushed.” Because the context is plainly 
disturbed, Duhm thinks that the verse may be a variant to 20a. 
Attempts have been made by more conservative critics to gloss 
over the difficulties by explaining }2b=}> >y,?3 but nevertheless 
o>? still remains perplexing. The Jewish commentators Rashi, 
Ibn Ezra, Levi ben Gerson as well as some moderns” interpret 
o>’ in the usual sense of “know, recognize” without taking 
cognizance of the fact that the parallelism intimates that the 
word ought to be explained more suitably to 42m. Ehrlich, 
feeling the difficulty, proposes the reading O7"73Y9 O5°9" 
which he thinks means “Er kann sie unterscheiden von ihre 
Knechten.’*s This emendation does not improve the parallel- 
ism and goes flatly against the evidence of the ancient versions. 
The masoretic text is supported by the LXX, Peshitta, Vulgate 
and Targum.” 

The difficuities vanish, however, if recourse be made to the 
Arabic and Syriac roots corresponding to 13). Both the Arabic 


2 Tosefta, Baba Metsia, II, 26 ed. Zuckermandel. 

2 For a similar thought, comp. Eccles. 10 4. 

22 So the Jewish Publication Society Translation. 

23 So F. Delitzsch, Das Buch Hiob, Leipzig, 1876, 457. 

2 F, Hizig, Das Buch Hiob, Leipzig, 1874; B. Duhm, Das Buch Hiob, 1897; 
Delitzsch, ibid. 

2s Randglossen, V1, 316. 

%*LXX: 6 yruwpifwv abrav ra Epya; Vulgate: novit enim opera eorum; 


Peshitta: yooass. ye yos2 Soohx2 dsorSi~0; Targum: on“ayo yn 32 7723. 
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© and the Syriac 3as have the general meaning of ‘disavow, 
deny, repudiate.”??7 The noun | Ss has the sense of ‘‘misfortune, 
mishap”; ,S~ is an action disapproved of by God.** The verse 
under consideration, then, gains a good parallelism, new energy, 
and excellent connection with what follows. It may be trans- 
lated: 

Therefore will He repudiate their works, 

And He will overturn them in the night 

And they will be crushed. 


(b) 793i =deceit, cunning. 


The word 7797 in Is. 39 has always been one of perplexity. 
Innumerable suggestions have been made to solve it. The 
ancient versions clearly betray their inability to interpret the 
word correctly. The Greek rendering aioxivy is obviously a 
paraphrase.?? The Vulgate reading agnitio vultus eorum adopted 
by Cheyne** and others, as well as the Syriac ,oomS2s 32:0 
and the Targum jx my onerx clearly take the word from the 
Hiph’il 1°57 “recognize.”” Accepted in the sense of ‘their regard- 


ing of persons’’s', this interpretation of 07°35 N13i7 is patently 
forced. Other commentators as Ewald and Dillmann* derive 
the word from the root 137 as in Job 19.3 (comp. Kimhi’s 
remarks to Is. 3 9), but again this derivation is not altogether 
satisfactory as the word there has remained as yet a puzzle to 
exegetes.33 


27 Compare Lane, An Arabic-English Dictionary, col. 2851; C. Brockelmann, 
Lexicon Syriacum, sub voce. 

2% J. G. Hava, Arabic-English Dictionary, 798. 

27 The contention by J. Fischer, Im welcher Schrift lag das Buch Isaias den 
LXX vor, Giessen, 1930, 19, that the LXX read N1DN/N DN is not borne out 
by the facts. The Greek uses aloxivopac /133 in Prov. 24 23 (comp. Field, 
Origenis Hexaplorum, Oxford, 1875, II, p. 360) and particularly obx(> cod. 
23, 106, 261) aioxiverar mpdowma/0°I9 123. Prov. 28 21. 

x%° The Prophecies of Isaiah, ad loc. 

3 The Oxford lexicon s. v. 729m, 648, regards the word as uncertain. 

32 H. Ewald, Die Propheten des alten Bundes, ed. 1867-68; A. Dillmann, Der 
Prophet Jesaja, 1890. Others have equated the word in the Job passage with 
the Arabic A>. 

33 The Oxford lexicon, ibid. 
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The Arabic here offers a way out of the difficulty. The various 
forms ‘|_S , s.\%G , ,S have the meaning of ‘‘acuteness of mind, 
deceit.” The expression eS 43! 4 means “What a cunning 
man!”’ or literally “‘How great is his deceit!’’ If the meaning 
of ‘‘deceit” be assigned to the word of the verse in question, it 
will be seen that the verse gains excellent sense and improved 
parallelism: 


The deceit of their faces witnesseth against them, 
They declare their sin as Sodom, they hide it not. 





BOOK REIVEW 
OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


Two Biblical Papyri in the John Rylands Library, Manchester. 
By C. H. Roberts, Manchester (University Press), 1936. 


This book gives an account, first of papyrus fragments of 
the Greek version of Deuteronomy, pp. 1-46, and secondly of 
a papyrus fragment of a Greek ‘Testimony Book,” pp. 47-62. 
The first lot of fragments is of supreme interest, for those pieces 
are dated by the editor with confidence as of the second century 
B.C., an opinion supported by Sir Herbert Thompson’s 
judgment upon some accompanying Demotic fragments. Palaeo- 
graphic evidence for the Greek Bible has been carried back by 
the Chester Beatty manuscripts possibly to the second Christian 
century, and now with these fresh fragments the margin of that 
history ‘‘has been pushed back some two hundred years’”’ (p. 10). 
The editor gives a fascinating account of the papyrus ‘‘carton- 
nage,”’ which has preserved the precious relics, and then of the 
tedious technical operation of their separation from the rest of 
the heterogeneous mass, which included, cosmopolitan-wise, 
fragments of Homer. Photographs present three of the five 
fragments of Deuteronomy, the contents of which are: 23 24-—24 3; 
25 1-3; 26 12; 26 17-19; 28 31-33. But the fragments are far more 
fragmentary than the word at first suggests, consisting of vertical 
strips of the original columns. In the first and longest strip, 
hardly a quarter of the words is preserved; in the fifth hardly 
an eighth. The editor has had the arduous task of filling out 
the lines as best he might from the known Greek texts, so that 
only a small harvest of critical material is at first obvious. 

Apart from the archaeological appeal of the material, the 
student is eager to diagnose this earliest known text of the Greek 
Bible, and to discover its bearing upon the criticism of that 
volume, which the Washington codex and now the Chester 
Beatty manuscripts have again thrown into flux. The editor’s 
opinion is expressed on pp. 32 ff., where, following Kenyon’s 
judgment upon the Chester Beatty codex of Numbers-Deuter- 
onomy for the greater support it gives to A than to B, he holds 
that the same results are true for these fragments; and he sums 
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up (p. 36): “Here at least the text of B represents a revised 
version of the xow? éxdoats which may be relatively well 
preserved in A.” On p. 34 he gives statistics of the agreements 
and disagreements of the fragments with A B 9 (Washington 
codex), summing up as follows: ‘“‘on 11 (12) occasions” the 
papyrus “is in agreement with 9, on 10 (11) with A, and on 
only three with B, while its disagreements with B are five times 
as numerous as its agreements.” The respective affinities are 
discussed with finesse on pp. 40-46. Now statistics do not lie, 
but they may give a false impression, and to the reviewer’s mind 
the editor has been misled, not as to the relation to the actual 
text of Vaticanus, but as to the family which that codex repre- 
sents. Vaticanus through Swete’s and Hort’s labors has rather 
imposed itself upon the modern mind, and even in the splendid 
new edition of Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica V is often cited as though 
it were the Old Greek. But V is, for a fine codex, extraordinarily 
full of all sorts of scribal errors, as any close handling of it proves. 
It is a very faulty presentation of its text tradition. Now in 
the present case the disagreements of these fragments with B 
are in most cases disagreements with B’s unique, or almost 
unique errors. E.g. at 23 21 B om. Tov [emiunrov]; 253 om. 
Kat [apud uw); 28 32, om. Kat foux ceoxveet]; and a similar omission, 
shared in by others is that of kat [kaders] at 25 2. Twice B 
and its ever close congener a; agree uniquely in errors: 25 3, 
mpoodns for tpoodwouw; 26 18, om. tacas [evToXas]. At end of 
28 31 the scribe of B omitted kat ovx eorar cor o Bondwy, supplied 
by a corrector in part, but omitting o Bondwy (all of which 
Brooke and McLean insert, properly marked, in their text). 
At 25 23 B’s unique omission of evavTiov . . . waoTL’ywoovow 
auvtov was caused by haplography with the following clause 
ending in wactiywoovew avrov. That is, nine of the variations 
cited fall to the ground as testimony against the authority of 
B’s family. Now if one turns to Rahlfs’ posthumous edition of 
the Greek Old Testament (Septuaginta, 1935), which offers a 
corrected text of B, he will find all the above errors corrected. 
Indeed Rahlfs’ text is a disillusionment to the scholarship which 
has been accepting B as a quantum in itself. Also B’s text at 
23 25 is probably original, as necessarily awkward translation of 
an awkward Hebrew text. Again, it is not a dispute among 
codices but among manuscript groups (e. g. Ethiopic and Old 
Latin are often closest to B), as so to say, not a personal but a 
family affair, a fact that much current criticism tends to ignore. 

The fragment of a “‘Testimony Book’’ offers passages from 
Isaiah, and is assigned to the fourth century. The title falls in 
nicely with Dr. Harris’s well known interest in ‘“Testimonies’’; 
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the editor is inclined to think of it as an anthology. All must 
be grateful to Dr. Harris for his zeal as a collector, to Mr. Roberts 
as editor, and to the Manchester University for the publication 
of their labors. 


These manuscript fragments are of vast archaeological interest, 
but—and here the present book will serve as a text—intense 
critical study is required for properly placing them in the argu- 
ment of textual criticism. The great uncial codices appeal to 
the eye of scholar as well as of layman, superficially they come 
first, and so in making the first impression this often becomes 
psychologically a lasting impression. The whole lot of the 
Chester Beatty papyri needs careful digestion before their 
critical value can be appraised. Sir Frederic Kenyon in a recent 
very informative article on ‘“‘The Bible Text and Recent Dis- 
coveries” (University of Toronto Quarterly, April, 1936) makes 
comparison of the Old Testament texts almost entirely with the 
uncials, Alexandrinus, Sinaiticus, Vaticanus. So much is all 
that can be done for popular interest, but scholarship should 
check up and criticize the first obvious results. And doubtless 
much more material must be obtained for the several books of 
the Greek Old Testament before final results can be obtained 
for them severally. 

JamMEs A. MONTGOMERY 


Gott und Mensch im Alten Testament (second fully rewritten 
edition, Beitrdge zur Wissenschaft vom Alten und Neuen Testa- 
meni, Dritte Folge, Heft 2) by Johannes Hempel, Stuttgart 
(Kohlhammer), 1936, pp. viii+324. 

The eminent Old Testament scholar of the University of 
Géttingen places us again under a profound obligation by the 
publication of a second, completely rewritten edition of his 
standard book, which first appeared ten years ago. Hempel’s 
work represents the historical treatment of biblical theology at 
its best. Combining a lucid style with fine literary feeling and 
keen psychological insight, he seldom forgets that he is writing 
as an historian of the Ancient Orient and that it is important 
to draw all possible aid from the results of modern archaeological 
discovery. His knowledge of the literature is remarkably 
complete—sometimes, in fact, rather omnivorous (cf. his citation 
of two thoroughly incompetent authors on p. 279, n. 3). A 
slight weakness of the author is that he does not always seem to 
distinguish sharply between psychological and philosophical 
analysis (cf. pp. 86-95, where the reviewer found himself out 
of his depth; the last sentence in p. 94 is a philosophical assump- 
tion which it would be very hard to prove by any known psycho- 
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logical methods). In a more systematic but more abstract 
thinker this weakness might lead to extremely one-sided results, 
but Hempel is so level-headed and interested in so many things 
that he seldom challenges one’s sense of reasonableness. 

Hempel’s standpoint on questions of historical criticism is 
moderate; he is more conservative than Hdlscher and less so 
than Volz. As a rule he is rather more conservative than Eiss- 
feldt and perhaps than Alt, though it is difficult to compare 
three such independent scholars whose special fields diverge so 
widely, and who are sometimes found on one side, sometimes on 
another side of a disputed question. We cannot forbear from 
quoting a sentence on p. 195: ‘“‘Dass die Genesissagen eine 
Religionsstufe widerspiegeln, die mit dem Katastrofengott vom 
Sinai nichts zu tun hat, dass sie, in ausserisraelitischer Frém- 
migkeit wurzelnd, mindestens teilweise ‘vormosaisches’ Gut 
darstellen und der beriihmte Satz, die Religion der Genesissagen 
sei die Religion der Sammler der israelitischen Ké6nigszeit, in 
dieser Form unbhaltbar ist, sollte nicht mehr bestritten sein.” 
With these words. Hempel turns his back squarely on the position 
held by both the schools of Wellhausen and of Gunkel, aligning 
himself with the views of Alt (Der Gott der Vater), Bohl (Das 
Zeitalter Abrahams), and the reviewer (The Archaeology of 
Palestine and the Bible, chapter III). Naturally the agreement 
in principle does not necessarily imply accord in detail. 

In the ‘Einfiihrende These’? (pp. 1-3) Hempel emphasizes 
the historical orientation of Israelite faith in God: YHWH is 
a God who acts through the historical vicissitudes of His people. 
Israelite faith and piety exhibit two polar elements: the feeling 
of remoteness from God and the feeling of union with Him. 
Their alternation and reciprocal influence give the religion of 
Israel its characteristic type in different periods. One has the 
impression that the author is inciined to consider the philosophico- 
psychological reasoning based on the interaction of the two 
polar attitudes as of decisive significance in his whole treatment. 
The reviewer would hesitate to follow the author along this 
path, since the polarity in question is necessarily characteristic 
of all religions and cannot be used to explain any single move- 
ment or development. In other words, it is a fundamental 
element in the psychology of religion and may be used to describe 
phenomena but not to explain them, just as the factors of evolu- 
tion and decay may be used to describe historical phenomena 
but not to explain them. 

The book is divided into five long chapters: 1. The Fear 
of YHWH; 2. The Belief in the Power of YHWH in History 
and Nature; 3. f' Prophetic Mission, its Development and 
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Activity; 4. (varia); 5. The Life of the Individual as Scope 
for the Activity of YHWH. In the first chapter Hempel stresses 
the numinous side of the Hebrew fear of God. It should be 
observed here that it is unlikely that the sense “worship” of 
yir'ah is exclusively late; puluhtu shares the same two meanings 
“fear” and ‘‘worship” in Accadian. The polarity in connotation 
to which Hempel so effectively calls attention, may perfectly 
well go back to a very remote age. The complementary nature 
of such polar phenomena is repeatedly stressed by the author, 
e. g., on p. 27, where he has some excellent observations on the 
anticipation and prediction of good and evil. In this connection 
it may be observed that the question touched on in p. 26, n. 2 
has now entered a new phase, thanks to the increasingly clear 
Phoenician (late Canaanite) origin or immediate source of much 
of Hebrew wisdom literature (note the role played by the concept 
of hkmt in the poems from R&s esh-Shamrah and the numerous 
characteristic Canaanite words and forms in Prov. 9, etc.). 
Since the Wisdom literature entered Israel relatively late, it 
was adapted to monotheistic taste by the omission of foreign 
divine names more often than by the substitution of YHWH or 
"eléhim, as would be expected in early Israelite adaptations. 
Similarly the frequent references to the gods or to Shamash in 
the Aramaean Akhigqar have been suppressed in the Syriac 
version. 

Chapter II is in some respects the best in the book. With 
regard to section 1 (pp. 33 ff.) it may be observed that the char- 
acteristic conceptions attached to YHWH as a warrior go back 
to the days of the Conquest ard the Judges, as seems to be held 
by Hempel. Archaeological excavation in Palestine has made 
it increasingly clear that there was surprisingly little serious war 
within the borders of Israel from the latter part of David’s 
reign down to 734 B.C. in Israel and 701 B. C. in Judah. In 
connection with section 2 (pp. 44 ff.) it may be noted that 
Psalm 29 (p. 45) has been proved by Ginsberg to be of Canaan- 
ite origin; see his Kitvé Ugarit (Jerusalem, 1935), pp. 129-30. 
The borrowing was early, as indicated by the substitution of 
the name YHWH for that of Baal (cf. above). In section 3 
(pp. 52 ff.) there is an excellent account of the effect of the 
Hebrew settlement in Canaan on their religion. 

Chapter III gives an exceedingly good characterization of the 
prophetic movement in Israel, avoiding most recent errors and 
exaggerations. In his analysis of prophetism in Israel he is 
strongly influenced by recent Scandinavian writers, especially 
by Tor Andrae, though also by Mowinckel, Lindblom and 
others. The reviewer does not consider himself quite competent 
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to discuss this chapter, owing to the helplessness that the normal 
historian and philologist feels when confronted wit’: a domain 
where theological, psychological, and metaphysical concepts 
and analyses cross one another. Eduard Meyer came sadly to 
grief in attempting to treat such problems; his dominantly 
pathological interpretation of prophetic figures was unfair to 
the latter. The reviewer cannot suppress a feeling that there 
is no general definition or interpretation of Israelite prophetism; 
the Hebrew expressions include an undifferentiated variety of 
psychological phenomena ranging all the way from normal 
forms of mentality with political, mystic or simply poetical 
talents or interests to pronounced psychopathic cases. 

Chapter V is by far the longest in the book, and is particularly 
rich in illustrative material from extra-biblical sources. It may 
be noted that the poems in the letters of Abimilki of Sidon (p. 203, 
n. 4) are of Egyptian, not Canaanite origin, as the reviewer will 
show in a paper to appear in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology. 
Especially interesting to the reviewer are the comments on 
pp. 264 ff. with reference to the problem of representations of 
YHWH in Israel. The reviewer’s interpretation of the situation 
in Israel during the early Monarchy will be given elsewhere in 
the near future, so a discussion may be postponed until then. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


The Interpretation of the Bible in the Mishnah, by Samuel Rosen- 
blatt, Baltimore (The John Hopkins Press), 1935, Pp. xiii+93. 


While there have been many studies of biblical passages in 
rabbinic literature, there is not as yet a systematic and exhaustive 
treatment of the whole subject, arranged for the convenience 
of the biblical scholar. Dr. Rosenblatt has undertaken to supply 
this want in the first of a projected series of monographs. 


The contents of the present work are, briefly indicated, as 
follows. In chapter I the author suggests rather than defines 
what he means by “the literal exegesis of the Mishnah”; in 
chapters II and III he collects the Mishnaic material on biblical 
lexicography and grammar; in chapter IV he deals with the 
‘broader critical aspects’’ of Mishnaic exegesis; in chapter V he 
lists various principles of interpretation; in chapter VI he sum- 
marizes the chief results of his investigation; next comes a useful 
Appendix containing the translations of 357 biblical verses or 
phrases (including variant interpretations of the same verse or 
phrase) as explained in the Mishnah; finally there are several 
sections of notes giving references to the passages cited in the 
various chapters, the notes to the Appendix in many cases 
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comparing with the Mishnaic interpretations those found in the 
ancient versions. 


Space permits comment on only the most important or inter- 
esting of Dr. Rosenblatt’s statements of facts and conclusions. 
In seeking to establish the limits of the term “‘literal exegesis” 
he makes allowance for the halakic and haggadic elements due 
to the harmonizing tendencies of the rabbinic authorities or 
their retrospective application of rabbinic law to biblical anti- 
quity or similar considerations, but concludes that “with these 
reservations the exegetes of the Mishnah may be said to have 
engaged in what would today be called literal exegesis.”” And 
yet the reviewer is in doubt as to the limits of the term “‘literal’’ 
as used by the author, in view of the considerable number of 
interpretations cited in the Appendix which seem to belong to 
just those classes excluded by the author from the “literal” 
kind (e. g. Nos. 8, 10, 46, 105, 114, 115, 173, 200, 215, 216, 229, 
240, 250, 252, 257, 263, 282, 288, 307, 314, 319, 320, 326, 335, 
345, 353). The reviewer is also inclined to qualify the generali- 
zation made by the author (and I. H. Weiss, who is cited approv- 
ingly) that ‘‘the fact that two or more different constructions 
are put on the same expression is a sure indication that the 
halakha or the agada was the result of the exegesis or midrash, 
not its cause and that we deal here. . . with literal exegesis or 
Peshct, however forced or far-fetched the interpretation may 
seem to the modern exegete.” It must be admitted that almost 
all the passages cited by him from the Mishnah bear that con- 
struction, but we know of many other cases of variant inter- 
pretations of the same biblical verse which are plainly due to 
differences in social or economic philosophy (e. g. some of the 
Sadducean-Pharisaic controversies). For that reason the expres- 
sion “sure indication” is questionable. 


In the chapters on lexicography and grammar and general 
methods of exegesis, Dr. Rosenblatt finds that the Tannaites 
had a theory of biradical or uniradical roots, a rudimentary 
grammatical terminology, a knowledge of the function of tenses 
and moods and of the distinctions in syntax of certain pronouns, 
particles and conjunctions, and also that in some cases they 
followed a punctuation different from that of the Masoretic 
text. In this connexion the reviewer ventures to qualify Dr. 
Rosenblatt’s statement that the Tannaites’ “‘theory of roots, 
while it was superseded by the classical system of triliteralism, 
is being reconsidered again.’’ Perhaps this should be expanded 
to suggest that their theory of roots bears the same relation to 
the modern theory as the cosmogony of the Ionian philosophers 
bears to modern physics. On the other hand, the reviewer is 
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ready to agree with Dr. Rosenblatt that the Tannaites had a 
sound knowledge of Hebrew and that in many cases of ambigu- 
ous construction their interpretation is worthy of serious con- 
sideration. 


The nature of the material here assembled is such, however, 
that the book appears to be more of a contribution to the study 
of rabbinic exegesis than to the interpretation of Scripture. 
When we examine the list of biblical verses explained, we find 
hardly any that are hopelessly obscure or even really difficult. 
The net results, therefore, are not startling, but they are useful. 
And the investigation has been carried out by Dr. Rosenblatt 
as accurately and skilfully as could be desired. 


One last remark. Possibly the author would have done better 
to wait until he had gone through all the extant Tannaitic texts 
before presenting his materials and conclusions. He has chosen 
to begin with the Mishnah because of its manageable size and 
the more satisfactory state of the text; while there is some 
practical advantage in this procedure, it involves the repetition 
of a large amount of material and prevents scholars from obtain- 
ing a comprehensive view of early rabbinic exegesis such as the 
completed work will undoubtedly give. This review, therefore, 
should be considered as a tentative rather than final appraisal 
of Dr. Rosenblatt’s careful work. 

RaLpH Marcus 


Werden und Wesen des Alten Testaments (Bethefte zur Zeitschrift 
fiir die Alitestamentliche Wissenschaft, No. 66), Berlin, (Tépel- 
mann), 1936, pp. viii+240. 


This volume contains twenty-two papers presented at the 
international congress of Old Testament scholars held at 
Gottingen in September, 1935. Of the papers thirteen were 
presented by Germans and nine by non-Germans; eighteen were 
read by Protestants and four by Catholics. It goes without 
saying that their value is very uneven, and that no two reviewers 
would arrange them in the same order of merit. 

Archaeological contributions are made by Bea (on Telélat 
el-Ghassfil), Badé (on Tell en-Nasbeh), and de Groot (two 
problems in the history and topography of Jerusalem). Bea’s 
sketch of the excavations is followed by a well-informed treat- 
ment of the literature bearing on the date of the Ghassulian 
culture; see now the discussion of the question by the writer 
in the American Journal of Archaeology, 1936, 389b-390b, where 
a detailed explanation of the situation is given. Bea accepts 
the early dating with Koeppel, against Mallon’s late date. 
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Badé’s sketch of some results of his fifth campaign is most 
welcome, since this is the only detailed statement. It is a pity 
that he still adhered in this article to the untenable reading of 
the MSH stamps as MSPH (with a ligature of P and H) and 
to the impossible preéxilic date. Ce Groot’s theses rest mainly 
on very shaky exegetical foundations. However, the reviewer 
has believed for many years that Jerusalem was under Philistine 
domination at the time of Saul and David, so he is disposed to 
agree with most of the author’s first thesis. 

A surprisingly large part of the book is occupied by theological 
and historico-theological discussions, with which we shall not 
concern ourselves here. The articles which interested the reviewer 
most are Alt’s “Josua,’”’ and Wheeler Robinson’s ““The Hebrew 
Conception of Corporate Personality.” The former is, as might 
be expected, a most illuminating study of the historical back- 
ground of the Joshua narratives, based on the two methods of 
Territorialgeschichte (introduced by Alt himself) and Form- 
geschichte (as understood and applied by Alt). The author shows 
that the heroic saga of Jos. 10 cannot well be separated from the 
figure of Joshua, but that the sagas of Jericho and Ai were 
secondarily connected with him. The same is naturally true 
of the narrative of the conquest of Galilee. Alt recognizes, how- 
ever, that Joshua must have played a considerably greater réle 
in Israelite tradition than would be indicated by accepting only 
Jos. 10, and maintains that Joshua was probably the central 
figure in the story of Jos. 24. The reviewer is not prepared to 
follow Alt’s reasoning the entire way, however, and to regard 
the story of the fall of Ai as purely aetiological. Since it would 
take too much space to discuss this question, we shall refer to 
the brief statements by the reviewer in the Bulletin (A.S.O.R.), 
Nos. 56, p. 11; 58, p. 15, and to the article by Noth in the Pal- 
dstinajahrbuch, XXXI, 7-29, which follows Alt in general. 

Wheeler Robinson’s paper is exceptionally interesting. The 
author shows himself well acquainted both with the anthropo- 
logical literature and with the psycho-sociological approach of 
Pedersen. The reviewer would object, however, to the author’s 
attempt to explain specific characteristics of Israelite religion 
on this basis. The phenomena of ‘corporate personality” are 
common to all peoples, especially in a relatively primitive stage 
of development. With the emergence of the concept of the 
totalitarian state we are likely to see them play a greater réle 
in the future than in the recent past. When he quotes Wolf’s 
extravagances in his recent Individuum und Gemeinschaft in der 
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dgyptischen Kultur, e.g., the latter’s explanation of Egyptian 
principles of line-drawing as the result of emphasis on the com- 
munity as distinguished from the individual, one wonders. 


W. F. A. 


Les idées eschatologiques du Livre de la Sagesse, by Rodolphe 
Schiitz, Paris (Geuthner), 1935, pp. 199, Fr. 25. 

This study was quite disappointing to me. In Parts Two and 
Three, the section devoted to eschatology proper, there is a 
disposition to raise a number of questions which arise from 
developed Christian theology and eschatology rather than from 
Wisdom itself, and to force an answer from unsuspecting phrases. 
When the author is not doing this he appears to be amplifying 
statements in the text which are quite clear, and which have 
often been stressed before. The attempt at the end to harmonize 
Wisdom with the orthodox doctrine of the resurrection of the 
flesh is not convincing. Very little use is made of contemporary 
Jewish parallels, and none at all of similar notions in pagan 
religions. 

Expansion of the eschatological statements is a much more 
simple task than that attempted in Part One, namely the recon- 
struction of the doctrines of Man and of Sophia. Here the 
author’s preparation for his task seems quite inadequate. Wisdom 
is obviously the product of a Jew who had come under Greek 
influence, and the ideas of the book can be understood only by 
one who can supplement a knowledge of Jewish thought with 
the Greek, and with Hellenistic Judaism. This sort of study the 
author does not attempt. The single passage in which a com- 
parison with Philo is made misses the point compietely. For 
with Philo, Schiitz accurately says, the incarnation of the soul 
is regarded as being a penalty for some celestial misdeed, while 
Wisdom represents Solomon as a good soul put into a good body. 
Schiitz has failed to notice that Solomon is for the author of 
Wisdom a special saving incarnation, by no means typical of 
the ordinary man, and that in this Solomon corresponds to the 
miraculously perfect constitution of the patriarchs Isaac and 
Moses as described by Philo. That is, Wisdom appears different 
from Philo only if one compares the incarnation of the saving 
personality in one author with the constitution of ordinary men 
in the other. Further, Schiitz has failed to see that the oxjvos 
in which the perfect soul is put shows at once that the back- 
ground of the idea of Solomon’s incarnation is the vouos Eupuxos 
theory of the Neo-Pythagoreans upon which Philo laid such 
central emphasis. Also Schiitz describes the human personality 
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as being a mixture of soul and body, but does not recognize that 
the notion is expressed in Pythagorean terms which Philo also 
found useful for his Jewish adaptations of Greek thought. 
Similarly Schiitz’s discussion of Sophia consists in restatements 
of passages from the text, with no attempt at comparative study. 
Judaism and Christianity can no longer be treated in isolation 
from their environments. 
ErRwINn R. GOODENOUGH 


The Alexandrian Halakah in Apologetic Literature of the First 
Century C.E., by Samuel Belkin: privately printed for the 
author by the Press of the Jewish Publication Society, Phila- 
delphia, 1936, pp. 70. 

This is a doctoral dissertation of unusual ability, and one well 
worth study by any one interested in Judaism at the beginning 
of the Christian era. The author bases his study upon laws 
discussed by Josephus in the Conira A pionem, II. This work of 
Josephus is an apologetic statement of the laws of the Jews, 
and covers a wide range of subjects: Treatment of Animals, 
Abortion, Theft, Rape, The Synagogue and the Sabbath, Family 
Festivals, Revealing of Secrets, Immortality and Resurrection, 
Burial of the Dead, Marriage, The Representation of a Woman 
by a xupwos, Parents and Benefactors, Intention, and The 
Priestly Character of Jewish Law. Belkin found a great similarity 
between these laws as stated in this treatise of Josephus with 
laws cited by Philo in the fragment from Hypothetica in Eusebius. 
At the same time laws covering these matters are stated dif- 
ferently by Philo in his other works, and by Josephus in the 
Antiquities. Belkin goes on to compare the analogous legislation 
in tannaitic tradition and in Roman and Greek law. His con- 
clusions are interesting and quite convincing. First, in contrast 
to the law as stated by Philo in de Specialibus Legibus, where 
for practical purposes the Jewish law is made to reproduce cur- 
rent gentile law in Alexandria as far as possible, Jewish law in 
Hypothetica and in Contra Apionem always implies a criticism 
of Roman law and a demonstration that Jewish law definitely 
surpasses it. Second, Josephus, in Contra A pionem II, “‘is either 
directly dependent upon the Hypothetica of Philo or upon one 
of its sources, more probably the former.” This I would modify 
only to say “more probably the latter,” with no reason for the 
alteration except a purely indefensible impression. Close rela- 
tion between the two documents cannot be doubted for a 
moment, but just what that relation is can only be guessed. 
At the same time Belkin makes it quite clear that the common 
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legal tradition in the two documents is Alexandrian and not 
Palestinian. 

There are naturally some details not quite so certain. The 
argument on p. 27 seems to go too far; the evidence presented 
on pp. 56f. seems to show an interesting exception or modifica- 
tion rather than a basis for a new generalization; and the first 
two lines on p. 68, saying that the Jewish constitution ‘‘resembles 
the mystery religion and rites of initiation although it is unlike 
the pagan mysteries,’’ need some explanation. 

It is a pleastre to see so promising a beginning in a young 
scholar’s work. 

E. R. G. 


The Story of the Bible, by Edgar J. Goodspeed, University of 
Chicago Press, 1936. $1.50. 


This volume combines a reprint of The Story of the Old Testa- 
ment published in 1934, and a revision of The Story of the New 
Testament first issued in 1916, each division with its old pagina- 
tion. 

In the second part there are numerous changes, all worth 
while, though most of them are minor. The unwieldly pages 
2-4 are now adequately paragraphed. The same thing might 
have done to advantage with pp. 118-120. ‘‘A few hours” is 
now more accurately ‘‘a few days” p. 14. The reiterated injunc- 
tion ‘‘Read through . . . . at one sitting in some modern-speech 
translation” (p. 27, et al.) draws to our attention the fact that 
ha: a years ago we had no ‘Moffatt’”’ or ‘‘Goodspeed”’ at 

and. 


Among the significant changes the following may be noted. 
The process of collecting Paul’s letters is now left more indefinite 
than in 1916 (p. 26), while the circulating of the four Gospels 
together, is now placed ‘‘a few years earlier.” Philippians, it is 
now stated, may embody two letters (p. 39), and the Laodicean 
letter, it is now suggested, may have been Philemon not Ephesians 
as formerly (pp. 45-46). 

The Story of the Old Testament is clear and concise, and is not 
cluttered up with shavings from the workship. But owing to 
the almost uniform chapter length the perspective is poor. 
Seven and a half pages are the maximum allotted to a study and 
Zephaniah is accorded the place of honor. Nahum holds out 
for six and a half pages, the same as that occupied by Isaiah, 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel respectively, while the Hexateuch is still 
further cramped. The author, an expert in the New Testament, 
holds a fine balance there, but in the Old Testament, the less 
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significant books are stretched out and padded, while great 
creative writers like Jeremiah loose head and feet in order to 
fit into the procrustean scheme. Apart from this lack of due 
proportion the treatment is excellent. 

I. G. MATTHEWS 


The Hebrew Union College Annual, Vol. XI, Cincinnati, 1936, 
pp. 649. 


Every year the importance of this Annual for Old Testament 
and Jewish studies increases. The large volume before us con- 
tains fevr items of direct significance for us: Morgenstern, ‘Amos 
Studies I’’ (pp. 19-140); Glueck, ‘‘The Boundaries of Edom” 
(pp. 141-158); Blank, “Stuc*es in Post-Exilic Universalism” 
(pp. 159-192); Lauterbach, ‘“‘Tashlik, a Study in Jewish Cere- 
monies” (pp. 207-340). The important monograph by Morgen- 
stern we hope to have reviewed at length in a subsequent number 
of the Journal; Lauterbach’s contribution is another of his 
invaluable studies in biblical, talmudic, and modern Jewish 
folk-lore (he goes too far in holding that post-biblical customs 
and practices necessarily take root in similar Israelite ones, as 
well as in supposing that much Islamic folk-lore goes directly 
back to biblical times). 

The monographs by Glueck and Blank follow the general lines 
of the school of Morgenstern. Glueck is restrained by his knowl- 
edge of the pertinent archaeological material from going as far 
as Blank. After an excellent account of the boundaries of the 
kingdom of Edom east of the ‘Arabah between the twelfth and 
the eighth centuries B. C., he discusses the passages which have 
been interpreted by Abel and others as proving the existence 
of a Seir west of the ‘Arabah, concluding that all these passages 
belong to the period when the Edomites were settled in the west, 
following the Nabataean occupation of their home-land. In 
this connection it must be observed that the Edomites settled 
in the hill-country of southern Judah, in the district later known 
as Idumaea, not in the Negeb proper to the south of this district. 
Their chief towns were Marisa, Adora, and Hebron. The Negeb 
was then occupied by nomadic Arab tribes (the ancestors of 
the Nabataeans); cf. Hélscher, Paldstina in der persischen und 
hellenistischen Zeit, 19 ff. and Alt, Palastinajahrbuch, 1931, 73-4. 
In the reviewer’s opinion these passages must be interpreted 
differently. E.g., in Deut. 144 we should presumably read 
“from Seir to Hormah”’ with G® and not “‘in Seir as far as Hor- 
mah” with M. The character of the references to divine theoph- 
anies on Sinai, Paran, Seir, etc., may at least as well point to a 
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very ancient tradition, dating back to the period of the Wander- 
ings, when the religious imagery of Israel was in process of 
formation. YHWH was thought of most easily as a mountain- 
god (cf. Journal, LIV, 191 ff.; Bulletin A.S.O.R., No. 62, p. 30), 
so His theophany was connected with some mountain in the 
Desert. of the Wanderings—a%y mountain, since YHWH lived 
in heaven, not on a special mountain. We are greatly indebted 
to Glueck for presenting the case so clearly and forcibly, whether 
we agree or not. 

Blank goes much farther. Morgenstern’s suggestion that 
Jerusalem was attacked by the Edomites and others about 485 
B. C. is made the basis for a revision of the date of all passages 
referring to Edom. Even the story of Jacob and Esau in Genesis 
is referred to the late sixth and early fifth century B.C. The 
Deuteronomic references to Israel’s contact with Edom at the 
time of the Wanderings are also dated in this century. If this 
were correct one should at least expect to find some reference 
to the settlement of the Edomites in southern Judah. Actually, 
however, no such reference appears until the Book of Jubilees, 
in which Esau, for example, is said to be buried at Adoraim 
(Adora, Dfira), the principal Edomite town in the third century 
B. C., as we know from the Gerza papyri. While we have no 
space for the lengthy discussion to which we are tempted by 


Blank’s challenging theses, we may note that Glueck’s explora- 
tions do not suggest that the Edomites became semi-nomadic 
again after the eighth century B. C., but simply that they became 
weaker and were forced to abandon many of their towns (which 
we know from the inscriptions of Asshfr-ban-apal to have been 
a fact); contrast p. 163-4, n. 13, with p. 142, where Glueck 
correctly states the conclusions from our present evidence. 


W. F. A. 


Der Alie Orient, Vol. 34, parts 3-4: Philister und Phénizier by 
Otto Ejissfeldt (pp. 42); Volker und Staaten Syriens im friihen 
Altertum by Albrecht Alt (pp. 39). Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1936. 

In these two brochures two of the most distinguished Old 
Testament scholars of Germany have demonstrated again that 
they are entirely competent to deal with the history of neighbor- 
ing peoples and lands. Eissfeldt has fallen into the Negebite 
trap set by the North-Canaanite texts of Ugarit (R&s esh- 
Shamrah); cf. p. 23 and contrast the reviewer’s observations in 
Bulletin A.S.O.R., No. 63, pp. 27, 32. We recommend both 
sketches heartily, and wish them the widest possible diffusion. 


W. F. A. 
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Der ‘amm ha’arez im Alien Testament by Ernst Wiirthwein 
(Beitrége zur Wissenschaft vom Alten und Neuen Testament, 
Vierte Folge, Heft 17), Leipzig, 1936, pp. x+71. 

In this admirable monograph Dr. Wiirthwein, a pupil of Alt, 
treats the vexed subject of the exact social and political réle of 
the ‘am ha’ares, ‘‘the people of the land.” He comes to the 
undoubtedly correct conclusion that it represents the free citi- 
zenry of the land, acting through its elders and leaders. Some- 
times the “‘people of the land”’ acted in opposition to the “‘servants 
of the king,” the royal officials, supported largely by foreign 
mercenaries. This relatively amorphous body constituted a 
democratic force which prevented the Davidic dynasty from ever 
becoming a pure despotism. The evolution of Israelite political 
institutions is clearly and interestingly described, following the 
principles of Alt (cf. especially the latter’s Staatenbildung). We 
recommend the monograph heartily. 

W. F. A. 


The Expression bajj6m hahi’—IJs It an Eschatological terminus 
technicus? By Peter Andreas Munch (Norwegian Academy of 
Sciences, Hist.-Phil. Class, 1936, No. 2). Pp. 69. 

In this solid study the author, a pupil of Mowinckel, investi- 
gates the meaning of the expression bay-yém ha-hi, which ‘3 
generally thought to mean “‘in that day,” i. e., at the end cf the 
world. The study is thus important for the whole concept of 
eschatology in Hebrew prophetic literature. Munch is able to 
prove without difficulty that the phrase usually means simply 
“then,”’ and that in later times (from the seventh century on) it 
came to be employed as an editorial connective formula, linking 
originally independent oracles. It may be that he has slightly 
overshot the mark in dealing with later sources, but the exag- 
geration is relatively harmless. The English is rathe: original 
and the context must often be studied before the author’s mean- 
ing becomes clear. 

W. F. A. 


Jahve der Gott Israels, sein Kampf gegen di: fremden Gétter von 
Mose bis Christus (Alitestamentliche Abhandlungen, XII, 4), 
by Karl Holzhey, Miinster i. W., 1936, pp. xi+183. 


It is hard to see why the book before us was included in a 
series purporting to consist of original monographs, since it is 
an extremely bad compilation of second-hand materials from 
all possible sources, antiquated and recent, drawing from Spinner, 
Haury, and Yahuda as well as from Alt, Watzinger, and Erman. 
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Every page swarms with errors and misprints. Even the ex- 
tended bibliographies are practically worthless, owing to their 
olla podrida character and to the numerous errors. Certain 
errors, such as the inclusion of a book by Alt that has not yet 
appeared, prove that the author has not even seen some of the 
works which he cites. Moreover the contents show a surprising 
redundancy, and generally bear little relation to the subject 
which they are supposed to illustrate. 
W. F. A. 


Das Alte Testament und die Predigt des Evangeliums, by Emanuel 
Hirsch, Tiibingen (Mohr), 1936, pp. vii+87. 

This is a violent neo-Marcionite attack on the value of the 
Old Testament for Christians. Illustrating his thesis by special 
chapters on the sacrifice of Isaac, David and Goliath, and Jonah, 
he rejects the Hebrew Old Testament completely, allowing 
Luther’s translation a certain independent value for liturgical 
purposes. He draws his leading thoughts from Séren Kierke- 
gaard, from whom he quotes the following with approval (p. iii): 
“In Christianity it will be found that practically all pious 
vagaries, if we may say so, are connected with the fact that the 
Old Testament has been given the same rank as the New Test- 
ament.” The absurdity of such a statement will be clear to any 
theologian who reflects that Christian theology is derived almost 
exclusively from the New Testament, and that its vagaries must 
also be based on misunderstood passages and conceptions of 
the latter. Let one quote some examples from different periods: 
glossolaly and similar manifestations, down to the ‘Tongues’ 
People’ and the ‘‘Holy Rollers”; the “‘Holiness’’ movement in 
the Western states; various communistic movements, such as 
that of the Anabaptists, bent on reviving the first Christian 
community; the apocalyptic and anti-Papist movements based 
on Revelation (with use of Daniel and Ezekiel); extreme encrat- 
ism; the sorores subintroductae; certain “hard-shell’’ Baptist 
and ultra-rigid Methodist ideas; etc., etc. Characteristic of the 
author’s approach is his combination of an unhistorical point of 
view with a violent aversion to Barthianism. 

W. F. A. 


Altes Testament und heutiges Judentum, by Hartmut Schmokel, 
Tiibingen, 1936, pp. 28. 

This disgraceful pamphlet—unhappily by a professor of Old 
Testament at Breslau—brands its author either as a cheap zealot 
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or as a cheaper sycophant. Dishonest in its reasoning and pusil- 
lanimous in its conclusions, it cannot be read by an American 
Christian without making him sick at heart. 

W. F. A. 


Toledoth ha-Halakah (History of the Halakah), Chaim Tcherno- 
witz, New York (620 Riverside Drive), 1934-6. Vol. I, part 1 
(General Introduction. The Biblical Age), pp. xvi+336; Vol. I, 
part II (The First Commonwealth to the Time of Ezra), xviii+364. 

An extended review would be out of place here, and a brief 
review would not do justice to the great industry and erudition 
displayed by Professor Tchernowitz of the Jewish Institute of 
Religion. The first part is devoted to prolegomena, which show 
extended familiarity with the principles of jurisprudence and 
comparative law, as well as with the rabbinic and biblical sources. 
In the second part the author treats the laws, institutions, and 
social phenomena of the Israelites, demonstrating considerable 
acquaintance with the latest literature, including the works of 
Alt. Our most cogent criticism would be that he approaches 
problems from a rather aprioristic point of view, so that the 
resulting picture seems a little artificial to the historian. Since 
it is the first time that a synthesis of the three disciplines, rab- 
binic halakhah, theoretic and comparative jurisprudence, and 


modern historico-literary criticism of Hebrew legislation, has 
been attempted on a large scale, the result cannot fail to be 
interesting, though few students will have the courage to attack 


the author’s rather difficult Hebrew style. 
W. F. A. 


Matbe‘ét erets Yisra’él (Coins of Palestine), by M. Narkiss, Jeru- 
salem (Bialik Foundation), 1936, pp. xv+160 with 10 plates and 
a chart. $1.00. 

In this little volume, which is the first part of a series on the 
coins of Palestine, Mr. Narkiss (p72), curator of the Bezaleel 
Museum in Jerusalem, gives an admirable sketch of Jewish 
coinage from the newly discovered si!ver pieces of the Persian 
age to the Second Revolt. He gives an excellent bibliography 
and an apparently exhaustive list of coins. It may be noted that 
he does not accept the view, defended by the writer and others 
recently, that the bronze coins of the year four should be attrib- 
uted to the First Revolt instead of to the reign of Simon iwo 
centuries previously. Which view is correct? Since this little 
hook is the latest and best handbook on its subject all biblical 
libraries should own a copy. 

W. F. A. 
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The Israelite Tribe of Half-Manasseh, By Abraham Bergman. 
Reprinted from the Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, 
Vol. XVI (1936), pp. 224-54, and published as a thesis. 

Dr. Bergman’s thesis was written under the reviewer’s direc- 
tion, but is in no sense a mere reflection of the latter’s views. 
Though strongly influenced by the reviewer, it is an independent 
investigation of the complex problem indicated by the title, and 
merits attentive perusal on that ground alone. wits 
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